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Ir books are now like the sea sand, good and 
true books are but as the rarer shells; and 
voyages and travels, having passed on beyond the 
interest of mere discovery, are to be estimated by 
those deeper qualities which make civilized na- 
tions tru/y acquainted with each other. 

To this end, judgment and candor are more 
than all the arts of composition, and true candor 
is perhaps even more than judgment. Sir Charles 
Lyell's books upon the inexhaustible field of 
America are distinguished by both these qualities, 
but more especially by the last, and are worthy 
therefore to be studied for real increase of know]- 
edge.* ‘They comprise observations upon every- 
thing in that theatre of great experiments which 
would naturally attract the attention of a liberal 
and cultivated Englishman, possessing those ad- 
vantages of access and intercourse which were 
at the command of a man not only eminent in 
science, but conversant with the best society of 
Europe, a gentleman by station, and a gentleman 
by nature. He has visited the United States 
twice, (which it would not be so pleasant for 
many writers upon them to do,) and had the ad- 
vantage, therefore, of revising his first impres- 
sions, and also of noting many signs of progress 
made during his absence, which indicate how fast 
the social tree will grow in virgin soil. Mr. 
Lyell crossed the Atlantic first in pursuit of his 
geological vocation; and we can imagine the in- 
terest of the New World to him in its mere 
physical features—for a geologist looks at a con- 
tinent as an anatomist looks at an animal—-he 
sees with his mind’s eye the internal organization, 
and the fire and the water in digestive action, and 
the peristaltic earthquakes, and thinks he knows 
what the monster was like in its infancy and 
youth, and what it will be like in its old age—he 
wees the valleys rising from the sea, and the 
mountains rising from the plain—he sees nature 
laying in her coal measures, and commonwealths 


* We can very honestly say the same for both Mr. 
Mackay, and Messrs. Reed and Matheson. 
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coming down in the mud of primeval rivers—i.2 
looks backward to the Saurian aborigines, and 
onward perhaps to undefinable developments of 
the type of man. A geologist thus full of the 
great generalizations of his proper science will 
hardly confine kimself within the sensible horizon 
when he comes to the historical period. The 
kingdoms, constitutions, creeds, and rituals of 
men, he will be apt to regard as less permanent 
than Niagara—which is itself no immortal cas- 
cade. Yet, these he investigates as phenomena, 
with the fidelity of a naturalist, and applies the 
inductive method to thoughts no less than to 
things. There can be no doubt of the light, as 
well as the impulse, which physies have lent to 
metaphysics, and nature to divinity, since Pascal 
declared for Galileo and Newton became a saint 
in the English calendar, and since the Protestant 
schools and churches have given so many profes- 
sors to geology. 

The sun at the centre, and the earth among the 
stars, and that star of ours in unceasing muta- 
tion and development, are suggestive of thoughts 
which are themselves but developments—which 
must revolve with man, who must revolve with 
his world, which is invisible from the Great 
Bear. Geology includes the whole visible crea- 
tion, and is neutral ground on which all students 
meet, and all philosophies must adjust themselves 
to Nature’s dimensions—and historians and poli- 
ticians learn to recognize other occult agencies 
and dynamic forces, besides the climate of Mon- 
tesquieu, underlying the institutions and control- 
ling the schemes of men! It is, at any rate, 
unquestionable that political speculations are now 
largely turned from the dramatic, dynastic, and 
personal interests of history, to the life of nations, 
the destinies of races, and the ultimate prospects 
of mankind—our fathers’ generation and our ewn. 
have been marked by changes so vast and rapid 
as to strike the least imaginative minds with an 
anxious sense of temporal instability, and to fill 
the most imaginative with solemn instincts of an 
undeveloped providence, and dim visions of a 
future which no theorems of the schools and the 
churches will contain. So much for the apti- 
tudes, in our estimate, of a geological professor 
to report upon the social stratification of the great 
North American republics. 

The book, in point of arrangement, like Sir 
C. Lyell’s account of his former visit, is of the 
nature of a diary, taking up subjects as they 
arose by the way, or were suggested in conversa- 
tion. But as his first visit was chiefly scientific, 
his second is chiefly popular, the mixture of geol- 
ogy and natural history giving the same variety 
of interest to the reader which it must have given 
to the daily progress of the traveller. ‘ It is an 
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agreeable novelty,’’ he says, ‘‘ to the naturalist to 
combine the speed of a railway, and the luxury 
of good inns, with the sight of the native forest ; 
the advantages of civilization, with the beauty of 
unreclaimed nature; no hedges, few ploughed 
fields, the wild plants, trees, birds, and animals 
undisturbed.”” 

Landing at Boston, he begins with the New 
England States, where lies the interest that most 
comes home to us. The foresight of Bacon could 
not have predicted what would come of those Pil- 
grim Fathers within two hundred years. But 
observers of far inferior penetration, on looking 
back, may discern and trace downwards a natural 
expansion from that vigorous root. There was 
cast at once into fresh earth the seed of civil lib- 
erty, and the seed of independent belief, both 
included in that indomitable Protestantism which 
fled from the bondage of Europe to worship God 
in the wilderness. The Mayflower carried over 
to new shores the germ of a great nation, wherein, 
physically, there was nothing strange to expe- 
rience; but she carried over also a spiritual 
venture of vaster capabilities under less visible 
promise—universal toleration latent in the most 
inhuman of schoolborn theologies—universal re- 
ligion in a husk of Calvinism! No rational 
observer of the United States will now overlook 
that grain of mustard-seed in studying the moral 
phenomena of the Anglo-American nations. 

Anglo-Saxon America is the land of progress, 
whatever the end of it is to be; and in that re- 
spect, and not for any results yet attained, is so 
deserving of our attention. The vigor of popula- 
tion corresponds there to the scale of nature. All 
the wants of civilized men are developed, and all 
the means of satisfying them are within reach ; 
the war against the wilderness keeps all energies 
alive, feeding them with victory and hope; and 
all the experienee of the Old World comes in aid 
to guide, to encourage, and to warn. If freedom 
be doomed to end in rebellion against God and 
anarchy among men, America will unteach the 
world an error of two thousand years. If, on the 
contrary, self-government be the secret of society, 
or the right way towards it, America is the land 
of promise, and the object of highest hope as well 
as of liberal curiosity. 

But, without presuming to decide this moment- 
ous question, or to assume it, let us hear Sir 
Charles Lyell’s evidence. He is very curious 
about all religious manifestations, as every wise 
man must be, who knows how much may be in- 
ferred from them as to popular intelligence, and 
the state of education, and the moral heart of a 
community. The faiths of the multitude must 
be studied by those who would know their own 
times, and the thoughts of the wise by those who 
would foresee the coming time. The convictions 
of the many are the laws of the living world— 
the negations of the few mark the spiritual path 
which the next generations will follow; for the 
fear of God in the hearts of the wise tends ever 
to enlarge itself, to reject school definitions, and , 
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to purge the popular creed. To the ancient vates 
every part of nature was a separate God ; to the 
modern poet universal nature is but a part of God. 
Consider the decline of faith, yet the progress of 
truth, in the church, the schools, and the world, 
from Tertullian to Bishop Butler, from Ptolemy 
to Sir J. Herschel, from St. Louis to the King 
of Prussia! Now sectarianism is the’ beginning 
of the end of a blind reverence for human author- 
ity; and as Old England is the land of sects, 
compared with Europe, so New England is the 
land of sects compared with Old England , and 
the sects of America, like her factions, have the 
salient energy of youth. It requires a true phi- 
losopher to report of them fairly ; and the habits 
of a natural philosopher to investigate them 
calmly and piously—as he would the interesting 
peculiarities of animals. Behold, these are some 
of God’s creatures, and these are some of their 
ways. 
New England is in truth a museum of secta- 
rian curiosities ; no maternal church keeps down 
fanaticism, and no court manners suppress or 
chasten the free expression of it by word and by 
deed. Here, if anywhere, we must be careful 
to learn what such a state of things naturally 
comes to—whether to internecine war, or to mu- 
tual forbearance and gradual comprehension. It 
is a most practical question for all Christendom. 
At Portland, in Maine, Sir C. Lyell found a 
** happy family *’ of sects—all, except the Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians, of Puritan deriva- 
tion—but all without exception reconciled to live 
and eat together in the same cage. ‘The late 
governor had been a Unitarian, the present gov- 
ernor was a Roman Catholic! Now, according 
to the theory of exclusive truth, and a state con- 
science, either these sectaries cannot be sincere in 
their differences, or they have no sense of the 
awful gulf that lies between the church and 
the world ;—and, in either case, that state has no 
conscience. Yet, judging the tree by its fruit, 
here is an impartial observer, who finds himself 
bound to report weli of it, and to prefer a friendly 
diversity to an intolerant uniformity. Sir C. Lyell 
enumerates eight sects in this town of Portland ; 
and thé American Almanac for 1849, gives twenty- 
eight in all for the United States, with an esti- 
mate of their respective numbers. Statistics, 
however, are a rude, and must be a most vague, 
measure of spiritual quantities; but take the 
Roman Catholic Church on the one hand, which 
strives to be the same in all lands, and multitu- 
dinous Protestantism on the other; and among 
the popular heresiarchs of the Union in our gen- 
eration, let Dr. Channing stand at the top and 
Mormon Smith at the bottom ;—and then let us 
consider the gradations of faith and polity that 
must lie between them. If amity be an accom- 
plished fact in such a conflux of opposites, the 
spirit of peace must be strong, after all, in tho 
world, and the problem of “ happy families ’’ no 
longer desperate. The variety of sects is in truth 
not a subject ejther for satire or for tears, unless 
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we could say how religion could otherwise adapt 
itself to the unequal growth of intellect in society. 
The polity of the Roman Church was perfect in 
itself, and for its own purposes. It grasped the 
whole body of the state, and left no grade or 
member of it uncared for. But when heresy 
broke into the fold, and conviction, instead of sub- 
mission, was made the basis of the new church, 
and every man had to choose his creed, or at least 
the keeper of his conscience, uniformity became 
impossible, and sects inevitable. Then arose the 
proverb, uli una, ihi nulla! And if a civilized 
commonwealth is ever again to be one fold, under 
one Shepherd, it must be by getting through the 
sectarian stage, as the individual mind can best 
do, and resolving moral as well as material phe- 
nomena into general laws and a universal provi- 
dence. 

To this end, the first step is not that sects 
should cease to be—far from it—but that they 
should agree to be. And this is what we rejoice 
to learn has been brought to pass in New Eng- 
land, as exemplified in the above-mentioned in- 
stance in the State of Maine. The same phenom- 
enon is repeated and recurred to in many places ; 
and, instead of exaggerations and contrasts, Sir C. 
Lyell endeavors to give us things in their natural 
colors and proportions, the result of which is, a 
more intelligible picture of religion in America, 
than we usually meet with. Revivals, and camp 
meetings, and fanatical excesses are reported too, 
but not in a satirical style or spirit, nor with un- 
due inferences drawn from them as to national 
character. Such fanaticism is the religion of an 
uninstructed but awakening vulgar. It is relig- 
ion, however, having reference to conscience and 
the moral condition of man. A fixed superstition 
belongs to a wholly ignorant and stationary peo- 
ple. The free enthusiasm of a democracy is error 
in agitation and transition, and we may hope will 
correct itself on the way. 

Revivals are made up of all the arts of excite- 
ment, and some of the arts of fraud, which mingle 
strangely together in spiritual zealotry. Sir C. 
Lyell quotes from 2 New York paper the follow- 
ing advertisement :—‘‘ A protracted meeting is 
now in progress at the charch in street : 
there have been a number of conversions, and 
it is hoped the work of grace has but just com- 
menced. Preaching every evening. Seats free.’’ 
At a revival in Bethlehem, attended by sixteen 
ministers, Methodists, Baptists, and one Ortho- 
dox, ‘‘ there were prayers and preaching inces- 
santly from morning to night, for twenty-one 
days.’’ Sir C. Lyell was assured by a Boston 
friend, that, when he once attended a revival ser- 
mon, ‘‘ he heard the preacher describe the symptoms 
which they might expect to experience on the 
first, second, and third day previous to their con- 
version, just as a medical lecturer might expatiate 
to his pupils on the progress of a well known 
disease ; and the complaint, he added, is indeed a 
serious one, and very contagious when the feelings 
have obtained an entire control over the judgment, 





and the new convert is in the power of the 
preacher ; he himself is often worked up to such 
a pitch of enthusiasm as to have lost all com- 
mand over his own heated imagination.’’ But such 
a preacher belongs to a well-known genus in church 
history. The most memorable of them was per- 
haps Peter the Hermit. Religious madness is 
also a form of mania well known in lunatic asy- 
lums and out of them. ‘* It is admitted, however, 
and deplored by the advocates of revivals, that, 
after the application of such violent stimulants, 
there is invariably a reaction, and what they call 
a flat or dead season; and it is creditable to the 
New England clergy of all sects that they have in 
general, of late years, almost discontinued such 
meetings.”’ 

Then we have an account of the Millerites, 
followers of one Miller, who had appointed the 
23d of October, 1844, for the final destruction of 
the world, and who found such faith on earth that, 
in the autumn of that year, many of his neighbors 
would neither reap their harvest nor let others 
reap it, lest they should tempt Providence in that 
awful hour ; and after the 23d of October, though 
they saved what they could, or had it saved for 
them by the parochial authorities, yet the failure 
of the prediction was resolved into miscalculation 
merely, and the sect continued to flourish and be- 
lieve, and Boston shops advertised ascension robes 
for going up to heaven; and an English book- 
seller at New York assured Sir C. Lyell ‘ that 
there was a brisk demand for such articles even 
as far south as Philadelphia, and that he knew 
two individuals in New York who sat up all night 
in their shrouds on the 22d of October!’’ Sev- 
eral houses were pointed out to us between Plym- 
outh and Boston, the owners of which had been 
reduced to poverty '»y their credulity, having sold 
their all towards building the tabernacle in which 
they were to pray incessantly for six weeks pre- 
vious to their ascension. In this tabernacle— 
which was afterwards sold and converted into a 
theatre—the author saw Macbeth; and was told 
by some of his party ‘‘ that they were reminded 
of the extraordinary sight they had witnessed in 
that room on the 23d October of the previous year, 
when the walls were all covered with Hebrew and 
Greek texts, and when a crowd of devotees were 
praying in their ascension robes, in hourly ex- 
pectation of the consummation of all things.”’ 

Now fanatical excesses like these have been 
worked up with much effect by satirical and 
declamatory writers, as evidence against the gen- 
eral intelligence of American society; but when 
Sir Charles Lyell alleged the numerous followers 
of Miller and Smith to a New England friend, as 
‘not arguing much in favor of the working of 
their plan of national education,’’ he received, 
we think, a very sensible reply, which, without 
vindicating the younger world, laid upon the 
elder its due share of the reproach. 

As to the Mormons, you must bear in mind that 
they were largely recruited from the manufacturing 





districts of England and Wales, and from European 
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emigrants recently arrived. They were drawn 
chiefly from the illiterate class in the Western 
States, where society is in its rudest condition. 
The progress of the Millerites however, though 
confined to a fraction of the population, reflects un- 
doubtedly much discredit on the educational and 
religious training in New England ; but since the 
year 1000, when all Christendom believed that the 
world was come to an end, there have never been 
wanting interpreters of prophecy who have confi- 
dently assigned some exact date, and one near at 
hand, for the millennium. Your Faber on the 
Prophecies, and the writings of Croly, and even 
some articles in the Quarterly Review, helped for a 
time to keep up this spirit here, and make it fash- 
ionable. But the Millerite movement, like the 
exhibition of the Holy Coat at Treves, has done 
much to open men’s minds; and the exertions 
made of late to check this fanatical movement have 
advanced the cause of truth. 

The same friend then went on to describe to me 
a sermon preached in one of the north-eastern 
townships of Massachusetts, which he named, 
against the Millerite opinions, by the minister of 
the parish, who explained the doubts generally en- 
tertained by the learned in regard to some of the 
dates of the prophecies of Daniel, entered freely 
into modern controversies about the verbal inspira- 
tion of the Old and New Testament, and referred 
to several works both of German, British and New 
England authors, which his congregation had never 
heard of till then. Not a few of them complained 
that they had been so long kept in the dark ; that their 
minister must have entertained many of these opin- 
ions long before, and that he had now revealed them 
in order to stem the current of a popular delusion, 
and for expediency rather than the love of truth. 
‘* Never,”’ said they, ‘‘ can we in future put the 
same confidence in him again.”’ 

Other apologists observed to me, that so long as 
part of the population was very ignorant, even the 
well educated would occasionally participate in 
fanatical movements; for religious enthusiasm, 
being very contagious, resembles a famine fever, 
which first attacks those who are starving, but 
afterwards infects some of the healthiest and best 
fed individuals in the whole community. 


This last observation and similitude, which Sir 
Charles Lyell thinks ‘‘ plausible and ingenious, but 
fallacious,’’ seems to us to have both force and 
truth in it. All excitability beyond the bounds 
of reason is a matter of temperament, and subject 
to strange sympathies which reason can neither 
contro] nor explain. But whoever seriously be- 
Jieved the end of the world to be at hand, would 
be ina state of reasonable excitement; and the 
doctrine of literal inspiration had, long before 
America was known, seemed to give all men an 
absolute warrant for that belief. ‘The behavior 
of the New England sectaries under such persua- 
sion was natural enough. The opinion was a de- 
Jusicn ; but if one honest sermon proved sufficient 
to dispel it from the minds of one congregation, 
Jet the theology both at home and abroad, which 
dares not speak plainly to the people, and hardly 
dares to open its own eyes, bear the blame of all 
such epidemic extravagance. 

But we must follow Sir Charles Lyell further 
into this subject, on which, in his 12th chapter, he 
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has written fully, earnestly, and wisely, in a tone 
that can give just offence to nobody. And if we 
can draw more general attention to that chapter 
alone, we shall render a seasonable service to 
truth and charity on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Religion is rightly assumed, by all who believe 
in a power above them, to be the basis and soul 
of education. Yet religion, as moulded by most 
schools of theology in Europe, is found in unnatu- 
ral opposition to free teaching ; and it puzzles 
the wisdom of senates to discover how this fatal 
schism is to be healed. But in New England the 
problem has been solved already. There are free 
schools there and independent sects in amicable 
fellowship ; and it is well worth further inquiry 
whether toleration has produced the schools or the 
schools have produced toleration. Sir Charles 
Lyell quotes, from the farewell charge of Pastor 
Robinson to his congregation at Leyden, before 
they set sail in the Mayflower, the following pas- 
sage : 


I charge you before God, and his holy angels, 
that you follow me no further than you have seen 
me to follow the Lord Jesus Christ. The Lord 
has more truth yet to break forth out of his holy 
word. For my part, I cannot sufficiently bewail 
the condition of the reformed churches, who are 
come to a period in religion, and will go at pres- 
ent no further than the instruments of their first 
reformation ; the Lutherans cannot be drawn to 
go beyond what Luther saw. Whatever part of 
his will our good God has imparted and revealed 
unto Calvin, they will die rather than embrace it, 
and the Calvinists, you see, stick fast where they 
were left by that great man of God, who yet saw 
not all things. ‘This is a misery much to be 
lamented ; for though they were burning and shin- 
ing lights in their times, yet they penetrated not 
into the whole council of God ; but were they now 
living, they would be as willing to embrace fur- 
ther light as that which they first received. 1 
beseech you to remember it; it is an article of 
your church covenant, that you will be ready to 
receive whatever truth shall be made known unto 
you from the written word of God. Remember 
that, and every other article of your most sacred 
covenant. 


Now the principle which is contained in these 
pregnant words it is probable that neither the 
preacher himself nor the most reflecting of his 
hearers would have been ready to follow out to 
its destined results. ‘The zealous exiles were as 
positive and intolerant under their new heaven as 
the brethren they had left behind them under the 
old. But no philosopher ever stood wholly clear 
of his own times and associations—how much less 
any religious enthusiast. ‘The progress which 
Pastor Robinson foresaw was something that 
should enlarge only, and enforee, but not confute, 
or altogether outgrow, the teaching of Calvin. It 
was indeed a great step to admit that Calvin him- 
self saw notall things. It is a further and greater 
step to admit that Calvin saw many things that 
were not, and that the progress of truth includes 
unlearning much as well as learning more. It is 


Coleridge, we think, who remarks of political dis. 
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putants and parties, that, seeing half the truth, 
they are generally right in the principles which 
they assert, and wrong in those which they deny ; 
—in the same sense in which opposite proverbs 
are the complements of each other—both true, and 
yet both false. But as much can hardly be said 
of religious sects—for, in religion, the positive, 
from the nature of the case, is far more likely to 
be wrong, because the horizon there is infinite ; 
and we have no data for a doctrine of the moral 
sphere. ‘The pastor's rule, however, ‘“‘ be ready 
to receive whatever truth shall be made known 
unto you,”’ though it has already led whither he 
would not, is a rule for all times, and will outlive 
all the systems in the world. Then how, and 
by what steps has it led the posterity of the Puri- 
tan pilgrims so wide of their father’s pathway, and 
rolled out their narrow Calvinistic synagogue into 
this umbrageous confederation of Gentile Chris- 
tianities’ Sir C. Lyell ascribes it all to the peculiar 
polity of the congregational churches, and to the 
natural recoil of religious feeling from the strain 
of Calvinism. <A notable example of such reaction 
at the fountain head has been seen in the church 
and clergy of Geneva; but the spiritual indepen- 
dence of every separate congregation is among the 
issues of Protestantism, which it was reserved for 
New England to sanction by law, and to make the 
basis of an extensive ecclesiastical discipline. It 
is a principle, indeed, inconsistent with truth, if 
religion be a catechistn and a confessor ; but if it 
be a compound of instinct, reflection, faith, and 
experience, a light of the soul itself, it must feed 
upon free meditation; and the independence of 
any body of consenting worshippers is but the 
natural right of so many individual minds to obey 
the laws of thought and the conditions of their 
intellectual being. Now, by insight, foresight, 
self-assertion, or self-defenee—or why not by the 
providence of God'—the Puritans of New Eng- 
land, before they were tolerant themselves, adopted 
the essential polity of toleration, and also of prog- 
ress. The law gave effect to it; and in every 
congregation, if the creed of the majority change, 
the minority must secede, and set up no rights of 
freehold against rights of conscience. Such is the 
principle of the congregational churches, of which, 
according to the list in the Almanae of last year, 
there are in the United States 1727, with 1584 
ministers called orthodox, and 300 with 250 min- 
isters called Unitarian. Sir C. Lyell says that 
the separate congregational churches of England, 
both Old and New, are, in all, above 3000, which 
would seem to indicate a greater proportion for 
New England than we should have inferred from 
the figures in the Almanac. But whatever their 
number may be, they were the true root of Ameri- 
ean Protestantism and of American education ; and 
Sir C. Lyell gives a very interesting account of 
them in both those relations :— 


It is now (he says) the settled opinion of many 
of the most thoughtful of the New Englanders, 
thatthe assertion of the independence of each sep- 
arate congregation was as great a step towards 





freedom of conscience as all that had been pre- 
viously gained by Luther’s reformation. * * * * 
To show how widely the spirit of their peculiar 
ecclesiastical system has spread, I may state that 
even the Roman Catholics have, in different states, 
and in three or four cases, (one of which is still 
pending in 1848,) made an appeal to the courts at 
law, and endeavored to avail themselves of the 
principle of the Independents, so that the majority 
of a separate congregation should be entitled to 
resist the appointment by their bishop of a priest 
to whom they had strong objections. 

But to exemplify the more regular working of 
the congregational polity within its own legitimate 
sphere, I will mention a recent case which came 
more home to my own scientific pursuits. A 
young man of superior talent, with whom I was 
acquainted, who was employed as a geologist in 
the state survey of Pennsylvania, was desirous of 
becoming a minister of the Presbyterian church, 
in that state; but when examined, previous to 
ordination, he was unable to give satisfactory an- 
swers to questions respecting the plenary inspira- 
tion of Scripture, because he considered such a 
tenet, when applied to tie first chapter of Genesis, 
inconsistent with discoveries now universally ad- 
mitted respecting the high antiquity of the earth, 
and the existence of living beings on the earth 
long anterior to man. ‘The rejected candidate, 
whose orthodoxy on all other points was fully 
admitted, was then invited by an Independent con- 
gregation in New England to become their pastor ; 
and when he accepted the offer, the other associ- 
ated churches were called upon to decide whether 
they would assist in ordaining one who claimed 
the right to teach freely his own views on the 
question at issue. ‘The right of the congregation 
to elect him, whether the other churches approved 
of the doctrine or not, was conceded ; and a strong 
inclination is always evinced, by the affiliated 
societies, to come, if possible, to an amicable un- 
derstanding. Accordingly, a discussion ensued, 
and is perhaps still going on, whether, consistently 
with a fair interpretation of Scripture, or with 
what is essential to the faith of a Christian, the 
doctrine of complete and immediate inspiration 
may or may not be left as an open question. 


Now the close connection of all this with the 
moral culture of a people cannot be questioned 
upon general grounds ; nor can anybody turn away 
from it, as remote from the business of life, who 
reflects upon our actual religious difficulties at 
home, upon our public divisions and our domestic 
estrangements, all springing from the old passion 
for doctrinal uniformity. 

The love of truth is honorable in all; and with 
the disciples of an infallible church we will not 
dispute. But there can be only one infallible 
church ; and if the Protestant world be but seeking 
for that through free inquiry, then the freer the 
inquiry, the greater the hope of ultimate unity. 
In the present state of the world, unity is irrecon- 
cilable with freedom ; and, in default of unity, the 
outward similation of it is plain falsehood. We 
may agree that sincerity is nct everything in reli- 
gion ; but insincerity, even on the right side, must 
be something worse ; and how much of that there 
is in Old England, we should be sorry to see com- 
puted in a question of national character. Reli- 
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gious insincerity, commonly called cant, is one of 
our special vices ; and yet it does not seem natural 
to us, but results insensibly from our conservative 
love of old forms of speech which have survived 
their meaning, and ancient rites that have no life 
left in them. ‘This is notable in church and state 
alike ; in our constitationa! and legal fictions; in 
our public testimonials, tributes, toasts, epitaphs, 
and oaths, no less than in our solemn creeds, con- 
fessions, and thanksgivings. Consider, for exam- 
ple, in things sacred, our universal conventional 
indifference to the vows of sponsors in baptism, 
although the awful old service is scrupulously 
retained. So of the ordination service. Consider, 
also, the weekly recitation of the fourth command- 
ment, and the response to it, without one word of 
comment or qualification on the part of the church, 
notwithstanding that nobody believes a Jewish Sab- 
bath to be either binding upon Christians, or pos- 
sible in modern life ; and not the strictest Puritan 
of us all, not Scotland herself, even thinks of ob- 
serving it as such. The immense variance be- 
tween the letter of this law and the most rigid 
practical interpretation of it, confounds all English 
ideas of Sabbath keeping and Sabbath breaking ; 
creates unnecessarily an awful malum prohibitum ; 
and lays snares in the path of innumerable honest 
and devout men and women. If the fourth com- 
mandment be, indeed, a law of the Christians, it is 
too certain that all Christians deliberately break it ; 
but if it be a Jaw of the Jews only, then all the 
scandal is chargeable upon those who, professing 
to have divine truth in their keeping, recite this 
law weekly from the altar, as if it were part of 
the Sermon on the Mount. In the same way, 
chapters from the Old Testament and from the 
New are read out to a congregation, with no other 
distinction than that one is the first, the other the 
second lesson. 

Such inconsistencies, to those who will reflect 
upon them, will appear far more important, and 
more fruitful of evil consequences, than most of us 
are aware of. Then there are the deliberate dis- 
honesties of the learned, imposing upon the people 
what they do not believe themselves, for the sake 
of the end it is supposed to answer. Sir Charles 
Lyell adduces at length the text of the three heav- 
enly witnesses, which no scholar, since Porson’s 
investigation of it, professes to believe genuine, 
Sut which is still, nevertheless, retained in our 
Bibles, and also in those of the Episcopal church 
of America, notwithstanding their opportunity of 
expunging it when the American Episcopalians 
revised the liturgy, and struck out the Athanasian 
creed. This disingenuous timidity has long been 
a reflection upon all our religious teachers. It is 
now becoming extremely dangerous to their influ- 
ence and authority. There is no meeting an age 
of inquiry except in the spirit of perfect candor. 
The question which lies at the root of all dogmatic 
Christianity, is the authority of the letter of Scrip- 
ture; yet, strange to say, that question is neither 
a settled nor an open one even among Protestants. 





All the clergy of almost all sects are afraid of it; 
and the students of nature, intent only upon facts 
that God has revealed to our senses, have to fight 
their way against the self-same religious prejudice 
which consigned Galileo to his dungeon. The 
geologists, following in the track of the astrono- 
mers, have made good some very important posi- 
tions, and number among them many eminent 
churchmen of unquestioned fidelity to their ordina- 
tion vows. It is now, therefore, admitted that the 
text is not conclusive against physical demonstra- 
tion. Is the text conclusive against moral induc- 
tion and metaphysical inquiry? Let a layman put 
that question, and an awful silence is the least for- 
bidding answer he will receive. No minister of a 
parish, no master of a school, no father of a family 
in England feels himself free to pursue any train 
of instruction that seems in conflict with a familiar 
text or a dogmatic formula, excepting only the 
subject of the opening verses of Genesis. He is 
either fearful of the ground himself, or he cannot 
clear his own path for others without opening a dis- 
cussion, which is discountenanced on all sides and 
branded with reproachful names. He, in spite of 
himself, must take refuge in evasions and reserve, 
and close a subject of perhaps the liveliest inter- 
est to the most reverential minds, lest the works of 
God should seem to be at variance with his word. 
Here is the dilemma which will be found at the 
bottom of the education question in England. This 
is what is consciously or unconsciously meant in 
many important quarters by the cry against secular 
instruction. This is why the natural sciences 
were so long frowned upon in our grammar schools 
and colleges, and ancient knowledge preferred to 
modern, as a sounder and a holier lore. The the- 
ology of the Vatican was at home among the Pagan 
mythologies, the Aristotelian physics, and the He- 
brew cosmogonies ; yet stood in awe of ** the Tus- 
can artist’s optic glass;’’ and the spirit of the 
ancient church has ever since been true to that 
instinct. But Protestantism, we say again, and 
printing have admitted the light of nature into the 
schools; and, in the unlimited ecclesiastical free- 
dom of the United States, religion and education 
go hand in hand. 


Certainly (says Sir C. Lyell) no people ever 
started with brighter prospects of uniting the pro- 
motion of both these departments than the people 
of New England at this moment. Of the free 
schools which they have founded, and the plan of 
education adopted by them, for children of all sects 
and stations in society, they feel justly proud, for 
it is the most original thing which America has yet 
produced. 

The Puritans introduced the congregational 
polity—the Puritans introduced also the free 
schools. In the log huts of the early settlers in 


Massachusetts were commonly found the Bible 
and ‘* Paradise Lost." 


Full of faith, (says Sir C. Lyell,) and believing 
that their.religious tenets must be strengthened by 
free investigation, they held that the study and 
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interpretation of the Scriptures should not be the 
monopoly of a particular order of men, but that 
every layman was bound to search them for him- 
self. Hence they were anxious to have all their 
children taught to read. So early as the year 
1647, they instituted common schools, the law de- 
claring ‘that all the brethren should teach their 
children and apprentices to read, and that every 
township of fifty householders should appoint one 
to teach all the children.’’ Very different was the 
state of things in the contemporary colony of Vir- 
inia, to which the cavaliers and members of the 
tablished Church were thronging. Even fifteen 
or twenty years later, Sir Wm. Berkeley, who 
was Governor of Virginia for nearly forty years, 
and was one of the best of the colonial rulers, spoke 
thus, in the full sincerity of his heart, of his own 
province, in a letter written after the restoration of 
Charles the Second :— 


‘*] thank God there are no free schools or print- 
ing, and I hope we shall not have them these 
hundred years. For learning has brought heresy, 
and disobedience, and sects into the world, and 
— has divulged them, and libels against the 

st government. God keep us from both.” 

Such are two opposite views of the value of 
learning which still agitate the world; and the 
question between them is no speculative question, 
but by many degrees the most practical of all the 
questions of our time. But here it seems right 
to call in the other witnesses whose works are 
enumerated at the head of this article, that no 
conclusion in this important inquiry may rest upon 
any prejudice of ours, or of any single writer, 
however discerning or dispassionate. The prob- 
lem of the civilized world is, how to promote the 
continual improvement of our race by means of 
free institutions; for there is no sign that the 
principle of despotism either in church or state 
can do it. Let the admirers of the absolute in 
human affairs mark the contrasts of history and of 
the living world. The political order of China is 
to British and American disorders like a cage of 
tame animals to the lords of the forest: the civic 
order of Rome is to the civic order of Boston like 
acage of untamed animals to a park of friendly 
deer and kine. 

Anglo-Saxon polity was extant 1800 years ago 
in the forests of Germany. ‘‘ De minoribus rebus 
principes consultant ; de majoribus omnes ; ita 
tamen ut ea quoque quorum penés plebem arbitri- 
um est apud principes pertractentur.”” The “ de 
majoribus omnes’’ has developed into parliament 
and congress; the ‘‘ apud principes pertracten- 
tur’’ into Downing Street and Washington cabi- 
nets. But the principle of jury trial appears also 
in that ancient picture: ‘‘ Licet apud concilium 
accusare quoque et discrimen capitis intendere ;”’ 
and the principle of election was applied to their 
state governors or sheriffs and lords lieuten- 
ant, ‘‘ Eliguntur in iisdem conciliis et principes 
qui jura per pagos vicosque reddunt.”” This 
popular polity, we say, is historically traceable 
from Tacitus to Blackstone, and from the Rhine 
and Danube to the Potomae and the Hudson. 
And what results has it not brought to pass in 
things spiritual as well as things temporal? There 


are Eastern despotisms and Eastern idolatries over 
boundless realms, the same to-day as they were 
when the Druids sacrificed in Stonehenge ; but 
the Druids and their followers are transformed 
into Romanists and Protestants, into learned 
Tractarians, devout Baptists, followers of Chalm- 
ers, followers of Channing, Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, Independents and Universalists. Messrs. 
Reed and Matheson, two pious English dissenting 
ministers, have written each a volume on religion 
and education in America; and in Mr. Mackay’s 
very copious and sensible work there is a chap- 
ter on each of those subjects. We have also be- 
fore us the tenth annual report of the Massachu- 
setts’ system of Common Schools, 1849; and all 
these authorities agree in representing the United 
States generally, but the New England States in 
particular, as excelling all other nations in the 
general education of the people. Reed and Math- 
eson were deputies from the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales to the American 
churches in 1834—devout, earnest Calvinistie dis- 
senters—not unprejudiced, therefore, but very hon- 
est and open-hearted ; and from Mr. Matheson’s 
letter on ‘‘ general impressions’? we select the 
following passage, remembering what Sir C. 
Lyell, a witness of such a different class, has said 
to the same effect :— 


Allowing, as I did, for the difficulties of a newly 
settled country, and for the disadvantages of emi- 
gration, the state of education, morals and religion 
was decidedly better than I expected to find it; 
indeed, | have never visited a country in which I 
have seen them equalled. England herself pain- 
|.fully suffers in the comparison. There are undoubt- 
‘edly some points in politics, in science, and in 
doméstic life, in which the advantage may still be 
with the parent country; but on the subjects in 
question, and which are legitimate to this inquiry, 
the advantage is with America. Education with 
us may, in certain cases, be more refined and 
recondite ; but it is not spread over so large a sur- 
| face, and is less in the sum total; and if, as John- 
json says, the state of common life is the true state 
jof a nation, the nation must be considered to be 
better educated. In morals too you are constrained 
,to receive the same impression. 





Such is the testimony of the pious dissenting 
minister, looking at everything in the light of 
religion. ‘Take next the verdict of the English 
barrister, looking at spiritual things from neutral 
ground, with a feeling by no means irreligious, 
but wholly unsectarian, liberal and humane—half 
philosophic, half worldly wise :— 


There is much in the general polity of America 
to strike the stranger with surprise, but nothing 
more calculated to excite his admiration than the 
earnestness with which education is there univer- 
sally promoted by the state, as a matter in which 
the state has the most deep and lasting interest. 
The American government is one which shrinks 
not from investigation, but covets the intelligent 
scrutiny of all who are subjected to it. It is founded 
neither on force nor fraud, and seeks not therefore 
to ally itself with ignorance. Based apon the 
principle of right and justice, it seeks to league 
itself with intelligence and virtue. Its roots lie 
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deep in the popular will; and in the popular sym- 
pathies is the chief source of its strength. It is its 
great object therefore to have that will controlled, 
and those sympathies regulated by an enlightened 
judgment. It thus calls education to its aid, in- 
stead of treating it as its foe. (Mackay, vol. iii., p. 
225.) Again:—The results of the general atten- 
tion to popular education characteristic of American 
polity, are as cheering as they are obvious. It 
divorces man from the dominion of his mere in- 
stincts, in a country the institutions of which rely 
for their maintenance upon the enlightened judg- 
ments of the public. Events may occur which may 
eatch the multitude in an unthinking humor, and 


carry it away with them, or which may blind the | 


judgment by flattering appeals to the passions of 
the populace ; but, on the great majority of ques- 
tions of a social and political import which arise, 
every citizen is found to entertain an intelligent 
opinion. He may be wrong in his views, but he 
ean always offer you reasons for them. In this 
how favorably does he contrast with the unreason- 
ing and ignorant multitudes in other lands! All 
Americans read and write. Such children and 


results the most satisfactory. Mr. Horace Mann, 
the compiler of the report, is ardent in the cause ; 
and some allowance must be made for a style col- 
ored by enthusiasm ; but this volume is indeed a 
noble monument of a civilized people; and, if 
America were sunk beneath the waves, would 
remain the fairest picture on record of an ideal 
commonwealth! From the second section of the 
fifth chapter of the constitution of Massachusetts, 
he gives us the following passage :— 


Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, dif- 
fused generally among the body of the people, 
being necessary for the preservation of their rights 
and liberties; and as these depend on spreading 
the opportunities and advantages of education in 
the various parts of the country, and among the 
different orders of the people, it shall be the duty 
(of the legislawres and magistrates, in all future 
periods of the Commonwealth, to cherish the in- 
| terests of literature and the sciences, and al] semi- 
naries of them; especially in the University of 
Cambridge, public schools, and grammar schools 





adults as are found incapable of doing either, are | in the towns; to encourage private societies and 
emigrants from some of the less favored regions of | public institutions, rewards and immunities for the 
the older hemisphere, where popular ignorance is | promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, commerce, 
but too frequently regarded as the best guarantee | trade, manufactures, and a natural history of the 
for the stability of political systems. (Jdid., vol. country; to countenance and inculeate the prin- 
iii., p. 238.) ciples of humanity and general benevolence, publie 


Now surely this, in all unjaundiced European | #4 private charity, industry, and frugality, hon- 


eyes, ought to seem the noblest and most hopeful | 
political spectacle which the world affords. It is 
giving democracy the fairest of trials, and goes 


esty and punctuality in their dealings; sincerity, 
good humor, and all social affections and generous 


sentiments among the people. 
| 


far to explain and justify the great part which | In England it is the doctrine of a certain school 
seems assigned to the Anglo-Saxon race in the | Of liberal politicians, (we fear a large one,) that 
occupying and civilizing of the earth. For allow- | ¢ducation should be as voluntary as religion, and 
ing fully the advantage of an unlimited territory, | that both should be left to supply and demand. 
and unlimited employment, as contrasted with the But we have in the United States the authority and 
perennial pauperism of old countries; yet here is example of the freest republic in the world in 
a nation which takes measures beforehand against favor of a very different principle, viz., that reli- 
the degradation of the people by making the igno- | gion should be free, and education compulsory— 
rance, which is the main source of it, impossible. | that the state should train all its subjects to the 


Of course, if anybody doubts the progressive des- 
tiny and continual improvability of our race, and 
thinks, with Lord Byron, that ‘‘ man always has 
been, and always will be, an unlucky rascal,” it 
is easy to point to rocks on which American ecivil- 
ization must suffer shipwreck. ‘The union will 
be rent asunder by factions and slavery—popula- 


tion will at last overflow the temperate regions— | 


pauperism will overwhelm polity—and society 
must start again round the old circle. 
if there be no such circle? or if the true cirele be 


an ever-enlarging one, and the measure of it be- 


But what 


duties of men and citizens, upon a basis of abso- 
lute religious equality. And we venture to say 
that this rule has its root in reason, as well as in 
: the essential conditions and necessities of a Protes- 
tant commonwealth. 

Take the following article from the ‘‘ Massa- 


| 
chusetts Declaration of Rights *’ :— 


It is the right, as well as duty, of all men in 
society, publicly, and at stated seasons, to worship 
the Supreme Being, the great Creator and Pre- 
server of the universe, and no subject shall be hurt, 
molested, or restrained, in his person, liberty, or 





yond historical ken? ‘The power of knowledge has | ©St#"; fr —as ers ~ = yr and 
never yet been tried upon the majority—the old  5©2S00 Most ae hin “ii oe oe yon a aaeeled 
world has not dared to try it. But thoughtful | Oms@ience + OF for his religious professions or sen- 
ee flies 0 try He Out Mought'u" | timents, provided he does not disturb the public 
men are looking now—some it may be with doubt, | peace, or obstruct others in their religious wor- 
and some with fear, but every one of them with} ship.—(Art. 2.) 
the deepest interest—to the issue of that “ experi- | All religious sects and denominations demean- 
ment solitary’? in America. As for the system Ing themselves peaceably, and as good citizens of 
and machinery of American education, it is of less| the Commonwealth, shall be equally under the 
importance than the principle, but of great im-| Protection of the law; and no subordination of any 
- . P ape J one sect or denomination to another, shall ever be 
portance notwithstanding. All the authors we 


. A : established by law.—( Amendments to the Constitu- 
have named give us detailed accounts of it; but} sion of Massachusetts. Art. 11.) 


we had better resort to the Massachusetts’ report| Congress shall make no law respecting an es- 


itself, where the system is most perfect, and the|tablishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
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exercise thereof.—(Constitution of the United 
States. Amendments, Art. 1.) 

The School Committees shall never direct to 
be purchased or used, in any town schools, any 
school books which are calculated to favor the 
tenets of any particular sect of Christians.—Re- 
vised Statutes, c. XXiii. sec. 23.) 

Now, a state religion would be acceptable to 
all men, if there were one religion only in the 
state; but where there are many, it is difficult to 
conceive it consisting with religious liberty, and 
with the universal or harmonious system of pub- 
lic education. We know too well our own dilem- 
mas upon this subject, from which we vainly 
attempt to escape by compromises which invade 
both theories, and give satisfaction to nobody ; and 
we see, as a matter of fact, that the United States 
have delivered themselves from our difficulties, by 
altogether rejecting a state religion, and putting 
all sects upon one footing. 

Upon this foundation is built the great system 
of which this Massachusetts’ Report is a full and 
complete delineation; and we must confess that 
the pilgrim fathers were truly prolific men, and 
that their free schools have spread as far and wide, 
and outgrown the original type, as much as their 
first Puritan churches. The area of Massachu- 
setts is about 8000 square miles, divided into 314 
towns or cities. Each town and city is a body poli- 
tic and corporate, required by law to provide one 
or more schools for the free admission and free 
education of all its children; and is indictable for 
not doing so: the law fixes the minimum, but not 
the maximum of schooling. And though fact so 
often follows law with tardy and unwilling steps, 
yet in Massachusetts this law has been superseded 
by the zeal of the people to obey it !—*‘ the towns 
taxing themselves for an amount of schooling many 
times greater than the law requires.’ ‘* In this 
respect,”’ says Mr. Mann, ‘‘ the towns are like a 
righteous man who acts from a higher motive than 
a legal mandate—who does right because it is 
right, and has no occasion to think of penalties.” 

To the same effect, Sir C. Lyell says : — 

My informants in general were desirous that I 
should understand that the success of their plan of 
national education does not depend so much on the 
number and pay of the teachers as on the interest 
taken in it by the entire population, who faithfully 
devote more time and thought to the management 
of the schools, than to any other public duty. 
About one million of dollars is spent in teaching 
a population of 800,000 souls, independently of 
the sums expended on private instruction, which 
in the city of Boston is supposed to be equal to the 
amount levied by taxes for the free schools, or 
260,000 dollars (55,000/.) If we were to enforce 
a school rate in Great Britain, bearing the same 
proportion to our population of twenty-eight mil- 
lions, the tax would amount annually to more than 
seven millions sterling, and would then be far less 
effective, owing to the higher cost of living, and 
the comparative average standard of incomes among 
professional and official men. 


The system of Massachusetts, from the building 
of a school to the choice and qualifications of the 





master, is most elaborate and complete ; and sup- 
ported at every step by acts of the legislature and 
decisions of the courts, and by the codperation of 
the whole community. Democracy works it all! 

Each town, in public meeting, determines its 
school districts; votes the money; collects and 
deposits it in the town treasury; determines the 
distribution of it, for, 1. The wages of teach- 
ers; 2. The board of teachers; 3. Fuel for the 
schools ; then appoints what is called a ‘* pruden- 
tial committee,”’"—i. e., one person or three, 
charged, like our churchwardens, with the care 
of the school fabrie and furniture, also at the pub- 
lic expense ; then elects a school committee of three, 
five, or seven persons, ‘‘to have the general 
charge and superintendence of all the public 
schools in the town.’’ ‘The members of this last 
important committee are entitled to one dollar a 
day for their actual working days, and their duties 
are prescribed by law,—viz., to keep a record 
book of all their own proceedings ; to select and 
contract with teachers; to examine them, and 
certify to their qualifications, 1. In respect of 
morals ; 2. In respect of literature ; 3. In respect 
of *‘ capacity to govern ;’’ and, 4. In respect of 
‘* good behavior,’’—i. e., good manners; also 
to visit the schools at least quarterly, and to 
prescribe the books that shall be used in them. 
Then we have a ‘‘ Board of Education, whose 
duty is to obtain information respecting the 
true principles of education, and the best means 
of promoting it, and to diffuse that information 
among the people.’’ And to this end we have 
school registers, directions and explanations, 
inquiries and returns, school committees’ reports, 
school abstracts, reports of the Board of Education 
and its secretary, school libraries and apparatus, 
state normal schools, teachers’ institutes; aids 
and encouragements towards universal education, 
teachers’ associations, county associations of 
teachers, schools for the Indians, for the deaf and 
dumb, for the blind, for idiots, for prisoners, and 
a state reform school ‘* for the instruction, employ- 
ment, and reformation of juvenile offenders.’ * 

Into the details of all these, of course, we can- 
not enter; but the foregoing summary is enough 
to show that here is no republic of barricades, or 
of national workshops, or of twenty-four hours’ 
pillage, but a most earnest endeavor after a com- 
monwealth of intelligent, industrious, just, and 
humane men. 

‘* He who studies,’’ says Mr. Mann, ‘ the pres- 
ent or the historic character of Massachusetts will 
see—and he who studies it most profoundly will 
see most clearly—that whatever of abundance, of 
intelligence, or of integrity—whatever of charae- 
ter at home, or of renown abroad she may possess 
—all has been evolved from the enlightened, and 
at least partially christianized mind, not of a few, 
but of the great masses of her people.’’ 


If there is national pride here, it is surely pride 


* We wish our Education Committees would look at a 
volume on School Architecture, by H. Barnard, Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools in Rhode Island. We have no 
such book, even for the Lodges of Country Seats. 








that has much to say for itself{—‘‘ a noble passion, 
misnamed pride’’—and we must not forget what 
our English witnesses have testified to the same 
effect, and generally in favor of the state of society 
in New England. It is a country without native 
pauperism and without native ignorance ; a coun- 
try where domestic peace, wealth, science, piety, 
and the refinements and charities of life have 
flourished for seventy years under an absolute 
democracy. 

Of course there is no perfection in the case. 
National follies and vices are the follies and vices 
of those who compose the nation. But the way 
to judge a nation justly is the way to judge a man 
—to look not at his virtues alone, still less at his 
vices alone—but at the whole of his character, 
and the general tenor of his conduct. There are 
democrats who applaud everything in America, 
because there is universal suffrage and ballot 
there. There are tories and high churchmen who 
condemn everything in America, because they have 
cast off the crown and mitre ; and whigs who judge 
them, because they have not got rid of slavery ; 
and men of taste, because the odor of Puritanism 
is yet strong upon them, and because in two hun- 
dred years of pioneering through the forests of a 
hemisphere, they have not advanced with equal 
steps in court graces, the belles lettres, and the 
fine arts. But all Englishmen should remember 
this, that these their brethren of the New World 
have sown the institutions of Alfred, and the lan- 
guage of Shakspeare, broad cast, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific! that in the north-eastern states, at 
least, they have cherished and improved upon the 
virtues of their fathers, and outgrown many of 
their vices ; that the slavery of the southern states 
is a legacy from the parent land, and that all the 
ignorance and pauperism of New England is an 
overflow from Europe ! 

Thus far we have confined our views to the 
moral aspects of American society—taking mate- 
rial developments for granted. The industrial, 
commercial, mechanical, business-loving, money- 
making virtues and vices of the British race are 
conspicuous throughout the world, and are the 
indispensable groundwork of whatever other and 
higher conquests that race may have achieved. 
But if to feed and clothe and lodge himself better 
and better were the whole duty of man upon earth, 
history would soon lose its interest for us. It is 
what he will make of the world when he has won 
it, that we look to with anxious and curious eyes ; 
—and New England is, we think, a hopeful speci- 
men of what at least he is aiming at in the western 
world. The number and energy of the sects there 
bespeak the life of religion among the people ; and 
popular religion is popular philosophy—the love 
and study of wisdom—the cultivation of the spirit- 
ual part of man—the counterpoise and corrective 
of mere animal existence ; and the amity of so 
many zealous and independent sects is an answer 
we think to the question—Can the majority be 
just when it is supreme? Every sect is a small 
minority, among a multitude of rivals—yet the 
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conscience of every sect is respected both by the 
law and by society—and nobody appears afraid of 
free inquiry and the light of knowledge. We say, 
therefore, that society in New England is at least 
as civilized and as secure as in Old England. 
“There is no country,” says Sir C. Lyell, 
‘* where a woman could, with so much comfort and 
security, undertake a long journey alone.’”’ And 
when he was animadverting upon the evils of uni- 
versal suffrage, the turbulence of demagogues, and 
the strife of elections perpetually going on, he 
was asked in reply, ‘‘ whether any of the British 
colonies are more prosperous in agriculture, manu- 
factures, or commerce, axe doing so much to pro- 
mote good schools, as some even of their most 
democratic states, such as New Hampshire and 
Maine? Let our institutions, they said, be judged 
of by their fruits. To this appeal an Englishman, 
as much struck as I had been with the recent prog- 
ress of things in those very districts, and with 
the general happiness, activity, and contentment 
of all classes, could only respond by echoing the 
sentiment of the Chancellor Oxenstiern, ‘ Quam 
parva sapientid mundus gubernatur.’ How great 
must be the amount of misgovernment in the world 
in general, if a democracy like this can deserve to 
rank so high in the comparative scale!’’ Perhaps 
a juster reflection would have been that it is not 
upon what we call government that the world 
essentially depends; but upon certain laws of 
nature and of Providence, which the more that 
men will study and submit to, each in his private 
sphere, the more the world will go as its Creator 
designed it to do; and to this end it is essential 
that thought, and inquiry, and conscience, and 
worship should be free. 

And now let us glance at the question of the 
federal government, and see whether we gather 
from our witnesses more grounds for fear that the 
south will break with the north, or for hope that 
the civilization of the north will peaceably spread 
to the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific, and the 
Union continue to hold together this great brother- 
hood of British nations. 

Mr. Mackay upon this, as upon all other points, 
is abundant in details and inferences, and has one 
chapter which he is adventurous enough to entitle 
‘*a peep into the future.” But Sir C. Lyell is 
more cautious, and so far a better pilot in unknown 
seas. ‘The following passage we have noted par- 
ticularly in chapter nine, just after an account of 
a whig caucus, and a moderating speech from Mr. 
Webster in reference to the Oregon dispute with 
England, and also to certain party divisions in the 
Union :— . 

It was satisfactory to reflect that in Massachu- 
setts, where the whole population is more educated 
than elsewhere, and'more Anglo-American, having 
less of recent foreign admixture, whether European 
or African, the dominant party is against the exten- 
sion of slavery to new regions like Texas, against 
territorial aggrandizement, whether in the north or 
south, and against war. They are’ in a minority, 
it is true; but each state of the union has such a 





separate and independent position, that, like a dis- 
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tinct nation, it can continue to cherish its own 
principles and institutions, and set an example to 
the rest, which they os in time learn to imitate. 
The whigs were originally in favor of more centrali- 
zation, or of giving increased power to the federal 
executive, while the democratic party did all the 
could to weaken the central power, and pale 
ly contended for the sovereign rights and privileges 
of each member of the confederation. In so doing 
they have, perhaps, inadvertently, and without seeing 
the bearing of their policy, guarded the older and | 
more advanced commonwealths from being too much 
controlled and kept down by the ascendancy of newer 
and ruder states. 


Here, then, is a source of moral strength latent 
in the very weakness of the federal bond; for we 
take for granted that it is the influence and exam- 
ple of the more enlightened states that give tone 
and dignity to Congress; and those centres of | 
civilization would lose their proper light and heat, 
if their domestic administration were dependent 
upon the will of a ruder democracy. This will 
be manifest to any one who makes for argument’s 
sake an extreme supposition in the matter of | 
slavery. Suppose the south strong enough not| 
only to withstand the opinion of the north upon | 
that subject, but also to impose the institution of | 
slavery upon New England! The whole civilized 
world would then pray for the dissolution of the | 
Union for civilization’s sake. In such a march | 
of allied nations through the wilderness, all 
depends upon the rear following the front, and 
unless not only the white man can govern the 
black and the red, but the wiser whites can lead | 
the ruder, and light prevail against darkness by 
its own inherent power, the western world must 
relapse almost into its original condition; and 
what vantage-ground has the old world from 
which it could look undismayed upon such a fall? 

But we are hopeful of American civilization 
and of American democracy, which two must 
stand or fall together ; and we would not willingly 
believe the slavery schism so fundamental as to 
sever all the natural and habitual tics which bind 
the southern states to the common interests and 
glory of the Union. It is not only material inter- 
ests against moral, which can never prevail in the 
long run, but the material interests of the present 
against the material interests of the future. A 
republican league upon the basis of slavery, or a 
war of independence for such a cause, could not 
prosper in the modern world. The nerth would 
hold its own, and the south would fall a prey to 
civil discord and servile war. ‘This, we think, 
must be so clear to reflecting men on both sides, 
that in the last extremity it will save the Union. 
On the one hand are the great natural ties of 
blood and language-esimilar political institutions 
—the same proud memories of the past—the same 
high anticipations of the future—one Washing- 
ton—one thanksgiving day—one star banner—one 
Mississippi! On the other hand, only the black 
man, and the unblest dominion over him. 

It is, however, confessed and proclaimed that 











the difficulties of the slavery question have increased 


formidably since the annexation of Texas and the 
Mexican war. Both those transactions had their 
origin and impulse from the worst and not the 
best side of American democracy; and though 
national errors ought not to reflect upon the 
character of the minority that opposed them, they 
lower the character of the government whose 
action is determined by votes, and which repre- 
sents the country in its foreign relations. And 
see how the millstone of slavery hangs about the 
highest interests and prospects of the Union. It 


‘is no longer that blot upon the Constitution which 


was not to be mentioned by name—no longer that 
inheritance which North and South alike were 
eager to repudiate before emancipation had become 
the religion of England. Slavery is now a 
‘** peculiar institution’’—a right and a privilege 
for which secession or war can be openly spoken 
of on both sides! and Fugitive Slave Bills pro- 
posed and probably carried! Slavery began to 
be cherished for the sake of cotton, and new 


| States have been annexed for the sake of slavery, 


and the result is not only increasing complications 
upon the slavery question in particular, but immi- 
nent dangers to the Union itself, from an overbal- 
ance, not so much of territory, as of impulsive 
and untrained democracy. ‘Texas was annexed 
against the best and wisest opinions in the United 
States—the most moral and the most prudent— 
against the opinions represented by Channing, and 
against the opinions represented by Webster. 
Texas, which was free under Mexico, is enslaved 
under the Union' ‘Texas led to the Mexican 
war, to the western territorial mania, and to Cali- 
fornia: and here, in the course of five years, we 
have progress upon such a scale, and under such 
a momentum and velocity, as to create political 
complications unknown to the long experience of 
Europe. 

No wise man will predict the future of America ; 
and yet to avoid speculation wholly, we must shut 
our eyes upon the most interesting phenomena of 
the living world ; and to see American civilization 
swallowed up in barbarism would chill the hopes 
of the most sanguine friends of man, as they have 
never been chilled hitherto in the darkest eras of 
the past. Doubtless there are dangers; and the 
peril of the Union supersedes at this moment every 
other question in the United States. For though 
the cause of civilization is not bound up with the 
present confederacy, a dissolution would involve 
wars and backslidings, and a century of lee-way, 
and would react heavily upon the fortunes of 
Europe. 

Let us look, therefore, if there be no elements 
of hope in the conditions of the question as it now 
stands. 

We began our survey of the United States on 
their bright side, where, in New England, civili- 
zation has achieved its greatest triumphs, and 
achieved them under a democracy: from which 
we drew this inference, that civilization is commpat- 
ible with democracy. And if so in the North, 
why not in the South! If in the East, why not 
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in the West? It is at any rate more a question | us, is as impossible to find itself, or to be found, in 


of blood and breed than of latitude and climate. 
There are great races of men in the world that 
have never shown a genius for polity. But our 
race has shown it eminently under every sky, and | 
for one thousand years, from Alfred to Washing- 
ton, has never for any considerable interval been 
retrograde. The English tongue is a compound 
of all languages, and British institutions are a 
compound of all the polities of the world. The 
war against the American wilderness is the same 
now as it was from the beginning ; or, if upon a 
vaster scale, with corresponding advantages of 
experience and power. Consider how greatly 
physical and mechanical apparatus have been 
brought to bear upon civilization : and if parish 
boundaries in America are meridians of latitude 
and longitude, let us remember the steamship and 
the steam-press, the electric post and the flying 
train! The scale of operations is nothing if the 
ways and means be commensurate ; and in the 
rasa tabula of America those ways and means have 
only the natural intractability of men to contend 
with, and not the adventitious obstacles of the 
prejudices and prescriptions of the Old World. 
Should the civilization of the old and free states 
be but secure, their character cannot suffer by 
those accessions from the backwoods which lower 
the average character of the Union. It is inci- 
dent to popular government, and still more to 
federal constitutions, that the nation in its collect- 
ive form and action is a balance of the best and 
worst sense which it contains; and the United 
States must pay this penalty for the glory of sub- 
duing a continent ;—their progress will be con- 
stantly retarded and checked from time to time by 
the influx of wild brethren and of raw levies from 
the far West. But what help is there for this, 
except in the constant resistance and protest kept 
up against it? No sharp line of demarcation can 
be drawn : no moment of maturity can be predeter- 
mined for the admission of a new state. It is the 
task of tame elephants to subdue the wild. It is 
the very commission of the civilized states to 
leaven the mass, and to annex that they may 
leaven. And has not so much hitherto been done 
and made good in that way as to forbid despair at 
this or any other season? It is Texas and slavery 
which have raised the present excitement and 
brought on the present crisis. But the ferment, 
we think, is more likely to be healthful than de- 
structive. ‘To every bane there is an antidote. 
As the spirit of the slave interest is embittered, 
the moral spirit of abolition is reanimated and rein- 
forced ; and as the barbarism of the West presses 
upon Congress, the civilization of the East puts 
on its armor and stands on more vigilant guard. 
Then in the West itself, against Texas is to be 
set off California and New Mexico, ‘‘ which,” 
says Mr. Webster, in his great speech in the 
Senate of the United States, on the 7th of March 
last,— 


—Are likely to come in as free. What I mean 





to say is, that African slavery, as we see it among 


California and New Mexico, as any other natural 
impossibility. California and New Mexico are 
Asiatic in their formation and scenery. They are 
composed of vast ridges of mountains of enormous 
height, with broken ridges and deep valleys. The 
sides of these mountains are barren, entirely bar- 
ren, their tops capped by perennial snow. ‘There 
may be in California, now made free by its consti- 
tution, and no doubt there are, some tracts of valu- 
able land. But it is notso in New Mexico. Pray 
what is the evidence which every gentleman must 
have obtained on this subject, from information 
sought by himself, or communicated by others? | 
have inquired and read all I could find, in order to 
acquire information on this important question, 
What is there in New Mexico that could, by any 
possibility, induce anybody to go there with slaves! 
There are some narrow strips of tillable land on 
the borders of the rivers, but the rivers them- 
selves dry up before midsummer is gone. All that 
the people can do in that region is to raise some 
little articles, some little wheat for their tortillas, 
and all by irrigation. And who expects to see a 
hundred black men cultivating tobacco, corn, cot- 
ton, rice, or anything else, on lands in New Mex- 
ico, made fertile only by irrigation? I look upon 
it, therefore, as a fixed fact, to use an expression 
current at this day, that both California and New 
Mexico are destined to be free, as far as they are 
settled at all, which, I believe, especially in regard 
to New Mexico, will be very little for a great 
length of time—free by the arrangement of things, 
by the Power above us. I have therefore to say, 
in this respect also, that this country is fixed for 
freedom, to as many persons as shall ever live in it, 
by as irrepealable, and more irrepealable, a law 
than the law which attaches to the right of hold- 
ing slaves in Texas; and 1 will say further, that 
if a resolution, or a law, were now before us to 
ya a territorial government for New Mexico, 

would not vote to put any prohibition into it 
whatever. ‘The use of such a prohibition would be 
idle, as respects any effect it would have upon the 
territory ; and I would not take pains to reaffirm 
an ordinance of Nature, nor to reenact the will of 
God. 

Now though Mr. Webster thinks that new 
Mexico will be slowly peopled, yet the rush of 
adventurers upon California will certainly raise 
up some rapid masses of population there—and of 
population trained in the Old World, and in the 
oldest parts of the New—so that the Union will 
have some groundwork of allegiance, and many 
peaceful interests, already established on the 
Pacific, and the backwoods may be attacked in the 
rear. ‘Then, among moral agencies, to say no 
more of the Protestant sects which sow some 
seed of Christianity everywhere, we would not 
overlook the Romanist religion of the French 
races in the valley of the Mississippi. The 
Church of Rome, though no friend to intellectual 
freedom, and therefore to the progress of mankind, 
has always been the nursing mother of humanity 
in rude times and regions. Compare, for instance, 
her missionaries and ours, even in China! Her 
pastoral system is benign and all-embracing, and, 
for simple men, her ritual the most elevated of all 
mythologies. Mr. Mackay is alarmed for the 
Protestantism of Western America. 
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The Church of Rome, he says, has in a man- 
ner abandoned the comparatively popular states of 
the sea-board, and fixed its attention upon the val- 
ley of the Mississippi. In this it has discovered a 
farseeing policy. Nineteen twentieths of the Mis- 
sissippi ag * are yet under the dominion of the 
wilderness. But no portion of the country is being 
so rapidly filled with population. In fifty years its 
inhabitants will, in number, be more than double 
those of the Atlantic States. The Church of Rome 
has virtually left the latter to the tender mercies of 
contending Protestant sects, and is fast taking pos- 
session of the great valley. 

In her operations she does not confine herself to 
the more populous portions of the valley, her de- 
voted missionaries penetrating its remotest regions, 
wherever a white man or an Indian is to be found. 
Wherever the Protestant missionary goes he finds 
that he has been forestalled by his more active 
rival, whose coadjutors roam on their proselytizing 
mission over vast tracts of country into which the 
Protestant has not yet followed him with a similar 
object. Catholicism is thus, by its advance guards, 
who keep pace with population whithersoever it 
spreads, sowing broad-cast the seeds of future in- 
fluence. In many districts the settler finds no reli- 
gious counsellor within reach but the faithful mis- 
sionary of Rome, who has thus the field to himself. 





And thus whoever casts a comprehensive eye 
over the vast and varied picture of the United 
States will discern signs of growth, change, tran- 
sition, conflict, and compensation on every side, 
and agencies of man and nature apparently in 
opposition that are really working together to 
some general end. The four races of men, too, 
which compose that vast population—the Saxon, 
the Celt, the Negro, and the Indian—whatever 
their separate fortunes, must mingle their blood, 
more or less, together; and, as Nature makes 
nothing in vain, we know not what political results 
may come of that. Dr. Arnold, many years 
ago, in some historical disquisition, assumed that 
European society must work out its destiny with 
the means already in its possession, and had no 
new ingredients or infusions to look for; upon 
which, a writer in the Westminster Review re- 
marked that the Negro race had not yet played 
its part in the world, and was perhaps destined to 
supply the pacific and Christian counterpoise to 
the martial and pioneering virtues of the northern 
races. Of course we do not propound this as any 
serious theory of our own; but when we study 


a field which he frequently cultivates with success. Lav meee and read Blumenbach and D'Israeli upon 
In addition to this, seminaries, in connexion with | Coneasions, Mongolisns, mbhayann, we - type 
the church, are being founded, not only in places | ™40, there is nothing absurd in suggesting that 
which are now well filled with people, but in spots | Nature may have designed ultimately to fuse her 
which careful observation has satisfied its agents | three original types into one, and that the last and 
will yet most teem with population. Ecelesiasti-| highest man may be something higher than a 


cal establishments, too, are being erected, which 
commend themselves to the people of the districts 
in which they are found by the mode in which they 
administer to their comforts and their necessities 
when other means of ministering to them are want- 


ing. The Sisters of Charity have already their | 


establishments amid the deep recesses of the forest, 
prescribing to the diseased in body, and administer- 
ing consolation to the troubled in spirit, long before 
the doctor or the minister makes his appearance in 
the settlement. By this attention to the physical 
as well as to the moral wants, the Roman emis- 
saries, ere there are yet any to compete with them, 
gain the good will of the neighborhood in the 
midst of which they labor, and proselytism fre- 
quently follows hard upon a lively sentiment of 
gratitude. 

We cannot but regret that this pleasing picture 
should be dashed with any shade of Protestant 
jealousy. A thousand synods of Thurles shall 
not provoke us here. It exhibits the Church of 
Rome on what has ever been her bright side— 
the pastoral and not the theological. She has 
always been the friend and guardian of society in 
its infancy, in its desolation, in seasons of famine, 
of pestilence, and of secular oppression. In 
Europe, for many centuries, amid the darkness of 
evil generations, she was the sole sanctuary of 
peace, of mercy, and of female innocence. And 
now for her labors of charity, not for the first time 
in the American wilderness, we are very willing 
to forget her prospective policy, and that eye to 
business which Mr. Mackay forewarns us of. 
In the Roman Catholic missionaries of the great 
valley let us welcome present instruments of good 
whom Providence has not sent there for nothing. 





Jew. 

There is an opinion in Europe that American 
democracy has outlived the virtues of its founders, 
and has become corrupt and acquisitive, envious, 
factious, and insensible to honor. But if this 
means that America is suffering, upon the whole, 
a moral decline, the opinion seems to us incon- 
sistent with the high and progressive civilization 
of many of the older states. We would ascribe 
the evil to growth rather than decay; or at the 
worst to that relative deterioration which is in- 
volved in the rapid increase of independent constit- 
uencies. The national point of honor may easily 
stand lower now than it did in the first years of 
independence, when the population was more com- 
pact, more united by a common sentiment, and 
more under the influence of the eminent and disin- 
terested men who laid the foundation of the repub- 
lic. ‘The pioneers of the west have not been 
trained in courts or camps; and the questions 
which now agitate the Union, like the questions 
which agitate all governments, are calculated to 
bring out the fiercest passions of the populace. 
Yet the true question is not simply as to the ex- 
istence and vivacity of democratic vices in Amer- 
ica, but whether such corruptions are the permanent 
and increasing tendency of popular institutions ;— 
for if they be, then men of virtue, as well as men 
of taste, will ‘fly from petty tyrants to the 
throne,”’ or, if need be, even to the shelter of 
hierarchies and of castes. But let institutions be 
judged by their fruits—the good and the bad 
together. In every country there are examples 
of any kind of moral character from which a 











writer may choose to generalize. If we were to 
judge at home of the quality of the waters by the 
scum of the surface, or by the dregs at bottom, 
what inferences should we draw from election 
mobs, parliamentary intrigues, and railway moral- 
ity’ These are undeniable disgraces, but they 
are not the whole of England. There are readers, 
who never crossed the Atlantic, who figure to 
themselves all America to be spitting on the car- 
pet, all American religion to be that of a Smith 
and a Miller, and all American law to be that of 
Lynch—the truth being that Americans do spit 
more than is approved of in England ; that Lynch 
is still an indispensable man in the backwoods : 
and that the Mormons have founded a state; but 
the truth being also, that the best society and 
manners are to be found in the States; that the 
gradations of law rise from Lynch, through Kent, 
up to Story, one of the first of modern jurists ; and 
gradations of religion from the fanaticisms of 
Smith up to the Christian theism of Channing, for 
whom even the Roman Catholic chapels tolled 
their bells as his coffin passed to the grave. 

In the Union, besides freedom and slavery, we 
have all stages and varieties of the social condition 
—the town life of Boston, the town life of New 
York and of New Orleans, and the town life of 
San Francisco—rural life in the valley of the 
Connecticut, rural life in the valley of the Ohio, 
and rural life in the valley of the Sacramento— 
and all in both kinds that lie between those ex- 
treme and intermediate points. We own that when 
we reflect upon such diversities of civilization, all 
under high-pressure democracy, our admiration is 
great at the births of time which some seventy 
years have seen in the western continent, and our 
hopes no less of what the coming centuries will 
bring forth. ‘There is a corresponding strength in 
the vices and virtues of freedom. No European 
moralist could inveigh with more severity against 
the corruption of opinion and practice in the 
United States than Dr. Channing in writing upon 
Texas and slavery. And touching the press, 
which indicates as accurately as anything the 
spirit of a reading democracy, hear Webster in the 
speech before referred to :— 


Again, sir, the violence of the press is complained 
of. The press violent! Why, sir, the press is 
violent everywhere. There are outrageous re- 
proaches in the north against the south, and there 
are reproaches no better in the south against the 
north. ‘The extremists in both parts of this coun- 
try are violent; they mistake loud and violent talk 
for eloquence and for reason. They think that he 
who talks loudest reasons best. And this we must 
expect, when the press is free, as it is here, and I 
trust always will be ; for, with all its licentious- 
ness, and all its evil, the entire and absolute free- 
dom of the press is essential to the preservation of 
the government on the basis of a free coustitution. 
Wherever it exists there will be foolish paragraphs 
and violent paragraphs in the press, as there are, 1 am 
sorry to say, foolish speeches and violent speeches 
in both houses of Congress. In truth, I must say, 
that, in my opinion, the vernacular tongue of the 
country has become greatly vitiated, depraved, and 
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corrupted by the style of our congressional debates, 
And if it were possible for those debates to vitiate 
the principles of the le, as much as they have 
depraved their taste, 1 should cry out ** God save 
the republic.” 


This, from the mouth of the first orator of the 
Union, we take to be a wise and discriminating 
view of democracy, as it proclaims and asserts it- 
self in speech ; and applicable to many other of its 
phenomena, if not to the whole thing. Democracy 
is vehement, wrbulent, overbearing, and often 
overreaches itself. It is, however, the toil and 
struggle of men engaged, with various fortune, in 
the battle of life; for the world is a warfare 
throughout, and the church herself militant on 
earth. 

Mr. Webster being now again in office, his sen- 
timents have increased interest and significance ; 
and we think the following passage contains a most 
just estimate of the twofold duty of a representa- 
tive in the united legislature of a federal govern- 
ment, and preserves the true balance between the 
independence of the component parts and the com- 
mon rights of the whole :-— 


Complaint has been made against certain reso- 
lutions that emanate from legislatures at the north, 
and are sent here to us, not only on the subject of 
slavery in this district, but sometimes recommend- 
ing Congress to consider the means of abolishing 
slavery in the states. I should be sorry to be 
called upon to present any resolutions here which 
could not be referable to any committee or any 
power in Congress; and therefore I should be 
unwilling to receive from the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts any instructions to present resolutions 
expressive of any opinion whatever on the subject 
of slavery, as it exists at the present moment in the 
states, for two reasons : because, first, I] do not con- 
sider that the legislature of Massachusetts has any- 
thing to do with it ; and, next, I do not consider that 
I, as her representative here, have anything to do 
with it. It has become, in my opinion, quite too 
common—and if the legislatures of the states do 
not like that opinion, they have a great deal more 
power to put it down than I have to uphold it ;—it 
has become, in my opinion, quite too common a 
estoy for the state legislatures to present reso- 

utions here on all subjects, and to instruct us on 
all subjects. There is no public man that requires 
instruction more than I do, or who requires infor- 
mation more than I do, or desires it more heartily ; 
but I do not like to have it come in too imperative 
a shape. I took notice, with pleasure, of some 
remarks upon this subject, made, the other day, in 
the Senate of Massachusetts, by a young man of 
talent and character, of whom the dest hopes may 
be entertained. I mean Mr. Hillard. He told the 
Senate of Massachusetts that he would vote for no 
instructions whatever to be forwarded to members 
of Congress, nor for any resolutions to be offered, 
expressive of the sense of Massachusetts, as to 
what her members of Congress ought todo. He 
said that he saw no propriety in one set of public 
servants giving instructions and reading lectures to 
another set of public servants. ‘To their own mas- 
ter all of them must stand or fall, and that master 
is their constituents. I wish these sentiments 
could become more common—a great deal more 





common. I have never entered into the question, 
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and never shall, about the binding force of instruc- 
tions. I will, however, simply say this: if there 
be any matter pending in this body while I ama 
member of it, in which Massachusetts has an inter- 
est of her own not adverse to the general interests 
of the country, I shall pursue her instructions with 

ladness of heart, and with all the efficiency which 
en bring to the occasion. But if the question be 
one which affects her interest, and at the same time 
equally affects the interests of all the other states, 
I shall no more regard her particular wishes or 
instructions than I should regard the wishes of a 
man who might appoint me an arbitrator or referee, 
to decide some question of important private right 
between him and his neighbor, and then instruct me 
to decide in his favor. If ever there was a govern- 
ment upon earth, it is this government—if ever 
there was a body upon earth, it is this body, which 
should consider itself as composed by agreement of 
all: each member appointed by some, but organized 
by the general consent of all—sitting here, under 
the solemn obligations of oath and conscience, to do 
that which they think to be best for the good of the 
whole. 


If the statesman who spoke thus, and the col- 
Jeagues who support him, and whom the death of 
the late president has restored to power, can main- 
tain their ground and their principles, we, too, ery, 
God save the Republic, in confidence rather than 
in fear; for upon those conditions we think the 
Union will not split upon the rock of slavery, 
and will not be run down by the democracy of the 
backwoods. 

In the foregoing survey, we have endeavored to 
follow the outlines of the subject rather than its 
subdivisions and details, because the difficulty of 
keeping such a field in sight betrays many judg- 
ments, otherwise fair and just, into narrow views 
and partial conclusions ; and we believe these two 
books of Sir C. Lyell’s and Mr. Mackay’s to be 
the most comprehensive, as well as impartial, that 
have been published in England upon the United 
States. Sir C. Lyell is by nature and habit a 
searcher after truth, and Mr. Mackay treats every 
subject in the spirit of a man intent upon convey- 
ing faithful and correct impressions to his readers. 
‘Tt is time,’’ he says, ‘* that caricature should 
cease, and portraiture begin,’’ and we trust that 
future travellers will bear this rule in mind, and 
follow this good example. 

There are many particular subjects of great 
interest, connected with the internal polity of the 
United States, into which we should be glad, if 
space permitted, to enter, under the trusty guid- 
ance of our authors. In particular we are sorry 
not to follow Sir C. Lyell into the slave states, 
of which he gives a more cheerful picture than 
we have been accustomed to, together with many 
proofs of the improvability of the negro race, and 
some physiological reasons for believing them 
capable, in successive generations, of unlimited 
development. Then there are Mr. Mackay’s sta- 
tistics of agriculture, manufactures, and trade— 
the increase and migrations of the people—the 
foreign immigration—the chapter on California 
—and the international, commercial, and literary 





interests of the old and new world. It is alto- 
gether such a scene of political youth, strength, 
excitement, inexperience, opportunity, enterprise, 
and hope, as the world presents nowhere else 
between the poles. To treat such a subject wisely 
is a task for the best faculties of the wisest men. 
To treat it with supercilious dogmatism or with 
national ill feeling, must be discreditable to any 
writer of any country, but most of all to any writer 
who speaks the English tongue. 

Amid the difficulties which beset all govern- 
ments, and the uncertainties that hang over the 
future of all nations, it would be rash and pre- 
sumptuous to pronounce that the civilization of 
America is doomed to no reverses, no revolutions 
or medieval eclipses; that democracy will com- 
mhit no crimes or blunders entailing penalties upon 
unborn generations; that even under the best 
human guidance, the reclaiming of a moral as well 
as material wilderness can be one march of victory 
and triumph. But this much we will venture to 
say, that, as the conditions of the problem mani- 
fest themselves at present, the United States have 
no greater lions in their path than the ignorance, 
misery, and depravity of the plebeian populations 
of Europe. 





From the Spectator. 
ROYAL ENCROACHMENTS, 


By far the most objectionable part of the pro- 
ceedings in respect to St. James’ Park and the 
adornment of Buckingham Palace is the mode in 
which the whole affair has been conducted officially. 
In this part of the question 2 truly important con- 
sideration is involved, affecting the relation of the 
sovereign and people ; and it is this point alone to 
which we wish to draw atieation—it has been too 
much overlooked. 

We are not among those who condemn reasona- 
ble sacrifices for the gratification of the sovereign, 
especially of one whose public demeanor is so per- 
fectly constitutional and decorous ; we are among 
those who would desire an improvement of the 
unsightly portions of the parks immediately around 
Buckingham Palace ; and if it so happens that a 
gain to the public will be a gain to the monarch, 
we cannot help rejoicing at so felicitous a coinci- 
dence. We would go further. Much of the regal 
state in England is maintained for the satisfaction 
of English traditions and liking: although the 
abode of royalty shelters the person of the sov- 
ereign, it belongs to the nation, and is stately to 
please the public eye: we desire for the public, 
therefore, better accessories to Buckingham Fee 

But encroachment and stealthy reserve are bad 
modes of seeking the public consent. About the 
parks in particular there is a standing jealousy, 
and the resistance to the royal grasp upon them is 
a point of honor; so that seeking improvement 
under an aspect of encroachment was not only a 
certain way to provoke resistance and defeat, but 
was doubly accursed with a dangerous tendency to 
draw upon the royal family an unmerited odium. 
This is no phantom: a subservient ministry, de- 
siring to gratify royal wishes, and seeking to do so 
not boldly and openly but by stealthy circumven- 
tion, may easily betray the court into a course of 
unpopular requirements ; may as easily circumvent 
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or cajole the guardians of the public interests ; 
and may thus bring about a disastrous train of im- 
pulses in the public mind—mistrust of the sov- 
ereign, dislike, ireful and ire-provoking resistance, 
hatred, and denouncement. 

We have seen such things before. George the 
Third was met by the spontaneous homage of his 
people ; but his ministers helped him to provide 
for a Jarge family ; his own calamity rendered him 
unconscious of the account of sulky, drudging dis- 
like which had been run up against him ; but his 
spoiled child, George the Fourth, lived to be a butt 
for the bitter sedition, the sarcasms, the gibes, 
the execrations of his people. His stables, his 
gorgeous palaces, his gilt-paper boxes, his Carlton 
**ride,’’ his dinners, his coats, were enumerated 
by the paymaster, the public; who took out a re- 
tarn in libels. Queen Charlotte was not open- 
handed, and people talked at her ‘‘ German rela- 
tions,’’ to whom rumor described her as sending 
surreptitiously from taxpaying England enormous 
cribbings in the guise of a pie filled with diamonds 
—the ‘* diamond pie !”’ 

Let us hope that we are not upon the beginning 
of a new cycle like that Georgian era. It is true, 
however, that people are already beginning to talk 
in a very untoward spirit. They enumerate the 
costly stables added to Windsor Castle, the new 
front to Buckingham Palace, the new stables to 
Marlborough House for the boy Prince of Wales, 
to be used eight or nine years hence ; not to men- 
tion minor demands upon the public purse ; and 
now some demand for a slice out of the park is 
pushed forward with a stealthy mien, explained so 
as to veil its intent, half-retracted, and finally left 
unintelligible ; as if the commissioners of woods 
and forests had been trying to do something for 
Queen Victoria which the department dares not 
avow manfully, and gives up as soon as it excites 
inquiry. When Sir Robert Peel resisted the 
larger whig grant to Prince Albert on his mar- 
riage—when he manfully maintained his own po- 
sition against court wishes—he may have neglected 
fine opportunities to cultivate back-stairs influence, 
and may have forfeited payment in the most pleas- 
ant ready money of smiles; but, besides guarding 
the nation’s interest, he truly served the royal in- 
terest—by keeping the sovereign right with the 
people. Queen Victoria may meet with greater 
subserviency, but that accommodation will cost 
dear. She ought to be informed that many are 
talking about these repeated demands, and of 
** German relations,’’ as connected with such de- 
mands, and with the look of royal reluctance to pay 
for royal fancies. Not justly, we believe ; but if 
the court has not mer ted suspicion, then we say 
that the blame is due not to the public—which 
certainly has not been over-eager to suspect—bat 
to those who go between the crown and the public ; 
who try to reconcile conflicting allegiances, not by 
an open and straightforward choice of the duties 
paramount, but by concealment and equivocation ; 
which serve ¢heir purpose for the moment, at the 
cost of the public in money or property—of the 
crown in popularity and respect. 





Messrs. Lee anp Ropgixson, of Wapping, have 
patented a process of making and baking bread and 
biscuits by steam. The Morning Post describes 
the method as seen in operation: ‘* The flour is 
placed in a hopper, in its descent through which it 
comes in contact with carbonated water, which im- 


MAKING BREAD BY STEAM.—HATS.—NEGRO WOMAN WITHOUT EARS. 


mediately converts it into dough, in which form it 
issues from a cone below, and is cut off into por- 
tions of a given size; when, being received by an 
attendant boy, it is passed through other machines 
as it may be required for bread or biscuits, into 
which form it is almost instantaneously converted. 
The batch of bread or biscuits is then placed in an 
oven heated by the same steam-machine by which 
the whole of the machinery is worked, and within 
a few minutes is ready for table—we have our- 
selves seen excellent biscuits made and baked with- 
in ten or twelve minutes.’’ It is said that this 
improvement, if generally adopted, would greatly 
reduce the cost of bread-making, and get rid of 
baneful night-work, as ‘‘ setting spoge’’ would no 
longer be necessary. If, however, the carbonated 
water is objected to, barm can still be employed. 





Hars.—Among the minor matters to which the 
attention of reformers needs directing are—dress 
and costume. Science and art have invaded the 
palace, the cottage, the workshop, the prison— 
concerned themselves with the flesh we eat, the 
air we breathe, the waters we drink, the houses 
we dwell in, the streets along which we walk; it 
is high time they should deign to look at the 
clothes we wear. Possibly, more than one article 
of our costume—ugly and expensive as it is, from 
hat to boot—will meet its condemnation in the 
greai gathering of the coming year. Look, for 
example, at the European hat. Grim, stiff, un- 
sightly, uncomfortable—it has not a redeeming 
feature. Yet, from year to year, we go on wear- 
ing it, and even capricious fashion refuses to med- 
dle with this mode. We owe the hat to France, 
whose proverbial good taste in dress is certainly 
here—as, indeed, in male dress generally—at fault. 
The native English hat, whether worn soberly, as 
in the Commonwealth time, or with the dancing 
plume of the Restoration, was characteristic and 
useful. We never turn over the prints of those 
times, without envying our fathers the ease of 
their soft and shady coverings. Ours are neither. 
While they brand the temples with red and pain- 
ful lines, they expose the face to both wind and 
rain. Our neighbors across the channel, we see, 
propose to send over to the great exhibition a vari- 
ety of new ideas in the way of male head-dress ; 
perhaps this may lead to a revolution in English 
hats. The turban is, at least, picturesque—the 
Greek cap is gorgeous—the old German slouch 
hat is comfortable—the helmet affords protection 
—every covering that we remember has some good 
quality in its form, except the sections of funnels 
now worn.—Atheneum. 





A Necro Woman witrovut Ears.—The Rev. 
B. H. Benton, in a letter to the Loudon (Va.) 
Chronicle, says— 

‘Strange, but not less true, I yesterday saw a 
colored woman without ears; not only was she 
without the auricle, or the external part of the ear, 
but there is no trace of a foramen, or passage for 
sonorous vibration—the meatus is entirely closed, 
yet she can converse with others, and distinctly 
hears their words, for which purpose she opens her 
mouth. Now, is the sound transmitted to the brain 
by means of the tympanum, or does it act on the 
auditory nerves without the intervention of the drum 
and appendant organs! This is an interesting ques- 





tion for 2 aarp The woman belongs to Mr. 
James Broaddus, near Caroline Court House.”’ 
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Mr. Layarp’s Latest Discovertes.—A few 
weeks ago, we announced (says the Literary Ga- 
gette) Mr. Layard’s return from his expedition 
into the desert, and the rescue of some of his 
larger antiquities from the mud of the river, and 
their embarkation for England. We have since, 
however, received further particulars of his most 
recent discoveries at Koyunjik, which are ex- 
tremely interesting. He found, as has been stated, 
a chamber which is completely filled with terra 
cotta tablets, the inscriptions on which, we now 
learn, are stamped in, so that though Major Raw- 
linson thinks it very probable these tablets may be 
records of the empire, it is still not unlikely that 
many of them may, in fact, be duplicates of, or a 
collection of, manifestoes, for issuing to the people 
or their immediate rulers; in short, a sort of 
Assyrian official printing office. We believe that 
no fewer than twenty-five cases are on their way 
to England. In the pyramid at Nimroud, also, 
a unique statue has been discovered. It is from 
four to five feet in height, in gypsum, elaborately 
carved, and very perfect. There is also a high 
relief of the king, very beautifully executed, stand- 
ing in an arch eight feet high, and covered with 
minute inscriptions. Mr. Layard’s last communi- 
cation is dated Akra, July 17th, where, we are 
sorry to say, he had been confined by a severe 
attack of fever. The inefficient assistance he has 
received has caused him to over-exert himself, and 
thus he has been stopped for a while, on his way to 
Van, to secure inscriptions. He hopes to pass a 
great part of the winter in Babylonia, and to re- 
turn home in the spring. ‘The very important dis- 
coveries he is now making render it imperatively 
necessary that his exertions should not be stayed 
for want of funds. 


Tue Use or Corrins.—The query of “ H. FE.” 
seems to infer that the use of coffins may be only 
a modern custom. In book 23, chap. i. and ii. of 
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H. E. will find ample proof of the very early use 
of coffins. During the first three centuries of the 
church, one great distinction between heathens and 
Christians was, that the former burned their dead, 
and placed the bones and ashes in urns; whilst 
the latter always buried the corpse either in a cof- 
fin or embalmed in a catacomb, so that it might be 
restored, at the last day, from its original dust. 
There have frequently been dug out of the barrows 
which contain Roman urns, ancient British stone 
coffins. Bede mentions that the Saxons buried 
their dead in wood. Coffins both of lead and iron 
were constructed at a very early period. When 
the royal vaults at St. Denis were desecrated, dur- 
ing the first French revolution, coffins were ex- 
posed that had lain there for ages. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, it appears to be the case that, both in 
the Norman and English periods, the common peo- 
ple of this country were often wrapt in a sere-cloth 
after death, and so placed coffinless in the earth. 
The illuminations in the old missals represent this ; 
and it is not impossible that the extract from the 
‘**'Table of Dutyes,”’ on which H. EK. founds his 
inquiry, may refer to a lingering continuance of 
this rude custom. Indeed, a statute passed in 1678, 
ordering that all dead bodies shall be interred in 
woollen, and no other material, is so worded as 
to give the idea that there might be interments 
without coffins. ‘The statute forbids that any per- 
jew be put in, wrapt, or wound up, or buried, in 
any shirt, shift, sheet, or shroud, unless made of 
sheep’s wool only; or in any coffin lined or faced 
with any material but sheep's wool ; as if the per- 
son might be buried either in a garment, or ina 
coffin, so long as the former was made of, and the 
‘latter lined with, wool. I think the “ bury all 
without a coffin,’’ quoted by H. E., must have re- 
ferred to the poorest class. Their friends, being 
‘unable to provide a coffin, conformed to an old 
rude custem, which had not entirely ceased.— 
Notes and Queries. 
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CHAPTER X. 


In my next chapter 1 shall present Squire Hazel- 
dean in patriarchal state—not exactly under the 
fig-tree he has planted, but before the stocks he has 
reconstructed. Squire Hazeldean and his family 
on the village green! The canvass is all ready for 
the colors. 

But in this chapter I must so far afford a glimpse 
into antecedents as to let the reader know that there 
is one member of the family whom he is not likely 
to meet at present, if ever, on the village green at 
Hazeldean. 

Our squire lost his father two years after his 


'eall The Great World. 
‘of Pall Mall, and profound was the pity of Park 


Mighty was the marvel 


Lane, when this superéminent personage conde- 
scended to lower himself into a husband. But 


Colonel Egerton was not a mere gaudy butterfly ; 
he had the provident instinets ascribed to the bee. 


Youth had passed from him—and carried off much 
solid property in its flight: he saw that a time was 
fast coming when a home, with a partner who could 
help to maintain it, would be conducive to his com- 


forts, and an occasional hamdrum evening by the 
fireside beneficial to his health. In the midst of 





So we 


Tre Ow-rnms 


birth ; his mother was very handsome—and so was | one season at Brighton, to which gay place he had 
her jointure ; she married again at the expiration accompanied the Prince of Wales, he saw a widow 
of her year of mourning—the object of her second | who, though in the weeds of mourning, did not ap- 
choice was Colonel Egerton. | pear inconsolable. Her person pleased his taste— 
In every generation of Englishmen (at least | the accounts of her jointure satisfied his understand- 
since the lively reign of Charles II.) there are a| ing; he contrived an introduction, and brought a 
few whom some elegant genius skims off from the | brief wooing to a happy close. The Jate Mr. 
milk of human nature, and reserves for the cream , Hazeldean had so far anticipated the chance of the 
of society. Colonel Egerton was one of these | young widow’s second espousals, that, in case of 
terque, quaterque beati, and dwelt apart on a top | that event, he transferred, by his testamentary dis- 
shelf in that delicate porcelain dish—not bestowed | positions, the guardianship of his infant heir from 
upon vulgar buttermilk—which persons of fashion | the mother to two squires whom he had named his 
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executors. This circumstance combined with her 
new ties somewhat to alienate Mrs. Hazeldean from 
the pledge of her former loves; and when she had 
borne a son to Colonel Egerton, it was upon that 
child that her maternal affections gradually concen- 
trated. 

William Hazeldean was sent by his guardians to 
a large provincial academy, at which his fore- 
fathers had received their education time out of 
mind. At first he spent his holidays with Mrs. 
Egerton; but as she now resided either in London, 
or followed her lord to Brighton to partake of the 
gayeties at the Pavilion—so, as he grew older, Wil- 
liam, who had a hearty affection for country life, 
and of whose bluff manners and rural! breeding Mrs. 
Egerton (having grown exceedingly refined) was 
openly ashamed, asked and obtained permission to 
spend his vacations either with his guardians or at 
the old hall. He went late to a small college at 
Cambridge, endowed in the fifteenth century by 
some ancestral Hazeldean; and left it, on coming 
of age, without taking a degree. A few years 
afterwards he married a young lady, country born 
and bred like himself. 

Meanwhile his half-brother, Audley Egerton, 
may be said to have begun his initiation into the 
beau monde before he had well cast aside his coral 
and bells; he had been fondled in the lap of duch- 
esses, and gallopped across the room astride on the 
canes of ambassadors and princes. For Colonel 
Egerton was not only very highly connected—not 
only one of the Dit majores of fashion—but he had 
the still rarer good fortune to be an exceedingly 
popular man with all who knew him; so popular, 
that even the fine ladies whom he had adored and 
abandoned forgave him for marrying out of ‘ the 
set,’’ and continued to be as friendly as if he had 
not married at all. People who were commonly 
called heartless, were never weary of doing kind 
things to the Egertons. When the time came for 
Audley to leave the preparatory school, at which 
his infancy budded forth amongst the stateliest of 
the little lilies of the field, and ga to Eton, half the 
fifth and sixth forms had been canvassed to be ex- 
ceedingly civil to young Egerton. ‘The boy soon 
showed that he inherited his father’s talent for ac- 
quiring popularity, and that to this talent he added 
those which put popularity to use. Without 
achieving any scholastic distinction, he yet con- 
trived to establish at Eton the most desirable repu- 
tation which a boy can obtain—namely, that among 
his own contemporaries—the reputation of a boy 
who was sure to do something when he grew to be 
a man. As a gentleman commoner at Christ 
Church, Oxford, he continued to sustain this high 
expectation, though he won no prizes and took but 
an ordinary degree; and at Oxford the future 
** something’? became more defined—it was ‘‘ some- 
thing in public life’’ that this young man was to do. 

While he was yet at the university, both his 
parents died—within a few months of each other. 
And when Audley Egerton came of age, he suc- 
ceeded to a paternal property which was supposed 
to be large, and indeed had once been so; but 
Colonel Egerton had been too lavish a man to en- 
rich his heir, and about £1500 a year was all that 
sales and mortgages left of an estate that had 
formerly approached a rental of ten thousand 
pounds. 

Still, Audley was considered to be opulent, and 
he did not dispel that favorable notion by any im- 
prudent exhibition of parsimony. On entering the 
world of London, the clubs flew open to receive 





him; and he woke one morning to find himself, not 
indeed famous—but the fashion. ‘To this fashion 
he at once gave a certain gravity and value—he 
associated as much as possible with public men and 
political ladies—he succeeded in confirming the 
notion that he was *‘ born to ruin or to rule the 
state.”’ 

Now, his dearest and most intimate friend was 
Lord L’Estrange, from whom he had been insep- 


arable at Eton; and who now, if Audley Egerton’ 


was the fashion, was absolutely the rage in Lon- 
don. 

Harley Lord L’Estrange was the only son of the 
Earl of Lansmere, a nobleman of considerable 
wealth, and allied by intermarriages to the loftiest 
and most powerful families in England. Lord 
Lansmere, nevertheless, was but little known in 
the circles of London. He lived chiefly on his 
estates, occupying himself with the various duties 
of a great proprietor, and rarely came to the metrop- 
olis; so that he could afford to give his son a very 
ample allowance, when Harley, at the age of six- 
teen, (having already attained to the sixth form at 
Eton,) left school for one of the regiments of the 
Guards. 

Few knew what to make of Harley L’Estrange 
—and that was, perhaps, the reason why he was so 
much thought of. He had been by far the most 
brilliant boy of his time at Eton—not only the 
boast of the cricket-ground, but the marvel of the 
school-room—yet so full of whims and oddities, and 
seeming to achieve his triumphs with so little aid 
from steadfast application, that he had not left be- 
hind him the same expectations of solid eminence 
which his friend and senior, Audley Egerton, had 
excited. His eccentricities—his quaint sayings and 
out-of-the-way actions—became as notable in the 
great world as they had been in the smal! one of a 
public schoo]. ‘That he was very clever there was 
no doubt, and that the cleverness was of a high 
order might be surmised not only from the 7 
nality but the independence of his character. He 
dazzled the world, without seeming to care for its 
praise or its censure—dazzled it, as it were, because 
he could not help shining. He had some strange 
notions, whether political or social, which rather 
frightened his father. According to Southey, ** A 
man should be no more ashamed of having been a 
republican than of having been young.’’ Youth 
and extravagant opinions naturally go together. 1 
don’t know whether Harley L’Estrange was a re- 
publican at the age of eighteen; but there was no 
young man in London who seemed to care less for 
being heir to an illustrious name and some forty or 
fifty thousand pounds a year. It was a vulgar 
fashion in that day to play the exclusive, and cut 
persons who wore bad neckcloths and called them- 
selves Smith or Johnson. Lord L’Estrange never 
cut any one, and it was quite enough to slight some 
worthy man because of his neckcloth or his birth, 
to ensure to the offender the pointed civilities of 
this eccentric successor to the Dorimonts and the 
Wildairs. 

It was the wish of his father that Harley, as 
soon as he came of age, should represent the bor- 
ough of Lansmere, (which said borough was the 
single plague of the earl’s life.) But this wish 
was never realized. Suddenly, when the young 
idol of London still wanted some two or three 
years of his majority, a new whim appeared to 
seize him. He withdrew entirely from society— 
he left unanswered the most pressing three-cor- 
nered notes of inquiry and invitation that ever 
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strewed the table of a young Guardsman ; he was 
rarely seen anywhere in his former haunts—when 
seen, was either alone or with Egerton ; and his 
gay spirits seemed wholly to have left him. A 
profound melancholy was written in his counte- 
nance, and breathed in the listless tones of his 
voice. At this time the Guards were achieving in 
the peninsula their imperishable renown ; but the 
battalion to which Harley belonged was detained at 
home ; and, whether chafed by inaction or emulous 
of glory, the young lord suddenly exchanged into a 
cavalry regiment, from which a recent memorable 
conflict had swept one half the officers. Just be- 
fore he joined, a vacancy happening to occur for 
the representation of Lansmere, he made it his 
special request to his father that the family interest 
might be given to his friend Egerton—went down 
to the park, which adjoined the borough, to take 
leave of his parents—and Egerton followed, to be 
introduced to the electors. This visit made a 
notable epoch in the history of many personages 
who figure in my narrative ; but at present I con- 
tent myself with saying, that circumstances arose 
which, just as the canvass for the new election 
commenced, caused both L’Estrange and Audley 
to absent themselves from the scene of action, and 
that the last even wrote to Lord Lansmere ex- 
pressing his intention of declining to contest the 
borough. 

Fortunately for the parliamentary career of 
Audley Egerton, the election had become to Lord 
Lansmere not only a matter of public importance, 
but of personal feeling. He resolved that the 
battle should be fought out, even in the absence of 
the candidate, and at his own expense. Hitherto 
the contest for this distinguished berough had been, 
to use the language of Lord Lansmere, ‘* conducted 
in the spirit of gentlemen’’—that is to say, the 
only opponents to the Lansmere interest had been 
found in one or the other of two rival families in 
the same county ; and as the earl was a hospitable, 
courteous man, much respected and liked by the 
neighboring gentry, so the hostile candidate had 
always interlarded his speeches with profuse com- 
pliments to his lordship’s high character, and civil 
expressions as to his lordship’s candidate. But, 
thanks to successive elections, one of these two 
families had come to an end, and its actual repre- 
sentative Was now residing within the rules of the 
bench ; the head of the other family was the sitting 
member, and, by an amicable agreement with the 
Lausmere interest, he remained as neutral as it is 
in the power of any sitting member to be amidst 
the passions of an intractable committee. Accord- 
ingly, it had been hoped that Egerton would come 
in without opposition, when, the very day on 
which he had abruptly left the place, a handbill, 
signed ** Haverill Dashmore, Captain R.N., Ba- 
ker street, Portraan Square,’ announced, in very 
spirited language, the intention of that gentleman 
to emancipate the borough from the unconstitu- 
tional domination of an oligarchical faction, not 
with a view to his own political aggrandizement— 
indeed, at great personal inconvenience—but act- 
uated solely by abhorrence to tyranny, and patriotic 
passion for the purity of election. 

This announcement was followed, within two 
hours, by the arrival of Captain Dashmore him- 
self, in a carriage-and-four covered with yellow 
favors, and filled, inside and out, with harum-scar- 
um looking friends who had comé down with him 
to aid the canvass and share the fun. 

Captain Dashmore was a thorough sailor, who 


! 
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had, however, taken a disgust to the profession 
from the date in which a minister’s nephew had 
been appointed to the command of a ship to which 
the captain considered himself unquestionably en- 
titled. It is just to the minister to add, that Cap- 
tain Dashmore had shown as little regard for 
orders from a distance, as had immortalized Nelson 
himself; but then the disobedience had not achieved 
the same redeeming success as that of Nelson, and 
Captain Dashmore ought to have thought himself 
fortunate in escaping a severer treatment than the 
loss of promotion. But no man knows when he is 
well off; and retiring on half-pay, just as he came 
into unexpected possession of some forty or fifty 
thousand pounds, bequeathed by a distant relative, 
Captain Dashmore was seized with a vindictive 
desire to enter Parliament, and inflict oratorical 
chastisement on the administration. 

A very few hours sufficed to show the sea-cap- 
tain to be a most capital electioneerer for a small 
and not very enlightened borough. It is true that 
he talked the saddest nonsense ever heard from an 
open window; but then his jokes were so broad, 
his manner so hearty, his voice so big, that in 
those dark days, before the schoolmaster was abroad, 
he would have beaten your philosophical radical 
and moralizing democrat hollow. Moreover, he 
kissed all the women, old and young, with the zest 
of a sailor who has known what it is to be three 
years at sea without sight of a beardless lip; he 
threw open all the public houses, asked a numerous 
committee every day to dinner, and, chucking his 
purse up in the air, declared *‘ he would stick to 
his guns while there was a shot in the locker.”’ 
Till then, there had been but little political differ- 
ence between the candidate supported by Lord 
Lansmere’s interest and the opposing parties—for 
country gentlemen, in those days, were pretty 
much of the same way of thinking, and the ques- 
tion had been really local—viz., whether the Lans- 
mere interest should or should not prevail over 
that of the two squirearchical families who had 
alone, hitherto, ventured to oppose it. But though 
Captain Dashmore was really a very loval man. 
and much too old a sailor to think that the state 
(which, according to established metaphor, is a 
vessel, ce! excellence) should admit Jack upon 


quarter-deck, yet, What with talking against lords 


and aristocracy, jobs and abuses, and searching 
through no very refined vocabulary for the strongest 
epithets to apply to those irritating nouns-substan- 
tive, his bile had got the better of his understand- 
ing, and he became fuddled, as it were, by his own 
eloquence. Thus, though as innocent of Jacobin- 
ical designs as he was incapable of setting the 
Thames on fire, you would have guessed him, by 
his speeches, to be one of the most determined 
incendiaries that ever applied a match to the com- 
bustible materials of a contested election; while, 
being by no means accustomed to respect his adver- 
saries, he could not have treated the Ear] of Lans- 
mere with less ceremony if his lordship had been 
a Frenchman. He usually designated that respeet- 
able nobleman by the title of ** Old Pompous ;”’ 
and the mayor, who was never seen abroad but in 
top-boots, and the solicitor, who was of a large 
build, received from his irreverent wit the joint 
soubriquet of ‘‘ Tops and bottoms!’’ Hence the 
election had now become, as I said before, a per- 
sonal matter with my lord, and, indeed, with the 
great heads of the Lansmere interest. ‘The ear] 
seemed to consider his very coronet at stake in the 
question. ‘The man from Baker Street,” with 
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his preternatural audacity, appeared to him a being 
ominous and awful—not so much to be regarded 
with resentment, as with superstitious terror: he 
felt as felt the dignified Montezuma, when that 
ruffianly Cortez, with his handful of Spanish rap- 
scallions, bearded him in his own capital, and in 
the midst of his Mexican splendor. ‘‘ The gods 
were menaced if man could be so insolent!” 
wherefore said my lord tremulously,—‘‘ The con- 
stitution is gone if the man from Baker street 
comes in for Lansmere !”’ 

But in the absence of Audley Egerton, the 
election looked extremely ugly, and Captain Dash- 
more gained ground hourly, when the Lansmere 
solicitor happily bethought him of a notable proxy 
for the missing candidate. The Squire of Hazel. 
dean, with his young wife, had been invited by the 
earl in honor of Audley; and in the squire the 
solicitor beheld the only mortal who could cope 


the muster-roll of the Lansmere books ; and when 
the day for polling arrived, the result was a fair 
question for even betting. At the last hour, after 
a neck-and-neck contest, Mr. Audley Egerton beat 
the captain by two votes. And the names of these 
voters were John Avenel, resident freeman, and his 
son-in-law, Mark Fairfield, an outvoter, who, 
though a Lansmere freeman, had settled in Hazel- 
dean, where he had obtained the situation of head 
~~ on the squire’s estate. 

hese votes were unexpected ; for though Mark 
Fairfield had come to Lansmere on purpose to sup- 
port the squire’s brother, and though the Avenels 
had been always stanch supporters of the Lans- 
mere Blue interest, yet a severe affliction (as to the 
nature of which, not desiring to sadden the open- 
ing of my story, I am considerately silent) had 
befallen both these persons, and they had left the 





town on the very day after Lord L’Estrange and 


with the sea-captain—a man with a voice as burly, | Mr. Egerton had quitted Lansmere Park. 


and a face as bold—a man who, if permitted for the | Whatever might have been the gratification of 
nonce by Mrs. Hazeldean, would kiss all the | the squire, »s a canvasser and a brother, at Mr. 
women no less heartily than the captain kissed | Egerton’s triumph, it was much damped when, on 
them; and who was, moreover, a taller, and aj leaving the dinner given in honor of the victory 
handsomer, and a younger man—all three, great | at the Lansmere Arms, and about, with no steady 


recommendations in the kissing department of a 
contested election. Yes, to canvass the borough, 
and to speak from the window, Squire Hazeldean 
would be even more popularly presentable than the 
London-bred and accomplished Audley Egerton 
himself. 

The squire, applied to and urged on all sides, at 
first said bluntly, *‘ that he would do anything in 
reason to serve his brother, but that he did not 
like, for his own part, appearing, even in proxy, as 
a lord's nominee; and, moreover, if he was to be 
a sponsor for his brother, why, he must promise 
and vow, in his name, to be stanch and true to 
the land they lived by ; and how could he tell that 
Audley, when he once got into the House, would 
not forget the land,and then he, William Hazeldean, 
would be made a liar, and Jook like a turncoat !”’ 


step, to enter the carriage which was to convey 
him to his lordship’s house, a letter was put into 
his hands by one of the gentlemen who had accom- 
panied the captain to the scene of action; and the 
perusal of that letter, and a few whispered words 
from the bearer thereof, sent the squire back to 
| Mr. Hazeldean a much soberer man than she had 
| ventured to hope for. The fact was, that, on the 
day of nomination, the captain having honored 
Mr. Hazeldean with many poetical and figurative 
appellations—such as ** Prize Ox,’’ ** Tony Lump- 
kins,”’ ** Blood-sucking Vampire,”’ and “* Brotherly 
Warming-Pan,”’ the squire had retorted by a joke 
about ** Salt-Water Jack ;"* and the captain, who, 
like all satirists, was extremely susceptible and 
thin-skinned, could not consent to be called ‘* Salt- 
Water Jack”’ by a ** Prize Ox”’ and a ‘** Blood-suck- 





But these scruples being overruled by the argu- | ing Vampire.’”? The letter, therefore, now con- 


ments of the gentlemen and the entreaties of the 
ladies, who took in the election that intense inter- 
est which those gentle creatures usually do take in 
all matters of strife and contest, the squire at length 


veyed to Mr. Hazeldean by a gentleman, who, 
being from the sister country, was deemed the most 
fitting accomplice in the honorable destruction of a 
brother mortal, contained nothing more nor less than 





consented to confront the man from Baker street, | an invitation to single combat ; and, the bearer 
and went accordingly into the thing with that good | thereof, with the suave politeness enjoined by eti- 
heart and old English spirit with which he went | quette on such well-bred homicidal occasions, sug- 
into everything whereon he had once made up his gested the expediency of appointing the place of 


mind, 


meeting in the neighborhood of London, in order 


The expectations formed of the squire’s capaci- | to prevent interference from the suspicious author- 
ties for popular electioneering were fully realized. | ities of Lansmere. 


He talked quite as much nonsense as Captain Dash- 
more on every subject except the landed interest ; 
—there he was great, for he knew the subject 
well—knew it by the instinct that comes with 
practice, and compared to which all your showy 
theories are mere cobwebs and moonshine. 

The agricultural outvoters—many of whom, not 
living under Lord Lansmere, but being small yeo- 
men, had hitherto prided themselves on their inde- 
pendence, and gone against my lord—could not in 
their hearts go against one who was every inch the 
farmer’s friend. They began to share in the earl’s 
personal interest against the man from Baker 
street; and big fellows with legs bigger round 
than Captain Dashmore’s tight little body, and huge 
whips in their hands, were soon seen entering the 
shops, ‘‘ intimidating the electors,’’ as Captain 
Dashmore indignantly declared. 

These new recruits made a great difference in 


The natives of some countries—the warlike 
French in particular—think little of that formal 
operation which goes by the name of Duk.uine. 
Indeed, they seem rather to like it than otherwise. 
But there is nothing your thorough-paced English- 
man—a Hazeldean of Hazeldean—considers with 
more repugnance and aversion, than that same cold- 
blooded ceremonial. It is not within the range of 
an Englishman's ordinary habits of thinking. He 
prefers going to law—a much more destructive 
proceeding of the two. Nevertheless, if an Eng- 
lishman must fight, why, he will fight. He says 
‘it is very foolish ;”’ he is sure ‘ it is most un- 
christianlike ;’’ he agrees with all that philosopher, 
preacher, and press, have jaid down on the subject ; 
but he makes his will, says his prayers, and goes 
out, like a heathen ! 

It never, therefore, occurred to the squire to show 





the white feather upon this unpleasant occasion. 
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The next day, feigning excuse to attend the sale 
of a hunting stud at Tattersall’s he ruefully went up | 
to London, after taking a peculiarly affectionate 
leave of his wife. Indeed, the squire felt convinced 
that he should never return home except in a) 
coffin. ‘* It stands to reason,’’ said he to himself, | 
‘that a man who has been actually paid by the 
king’s government for shooting people ever since | 
he was a little boy in a midshipman’s jacket, must | 
be a dead hand at the job. I should not mind if it | 
was with double-barrelled Mantons and small shot ; 

but, ball and pistol! they arn’t human nor sports- | 
manlike!’’ However, the squire, after settling his | 
worldly affairs, and hunting up an old college | 
friend, who undertook to be ‘his second, proceeded 
to a sequestered corner of Wimbledon common, and | 
planted himself, not sideways, as one ought to do| 
in such encounters, (the which posture the squire | 
swore was an unmanly way of shirking,) but full 
front to the mouth of his adversary’s pistol, with | 
such sturdy composure, that Captain Dashmore, 

who, though an excellent shot, was at bottom as, 
good-natured a fellow as ever lived, testified his 
admiration by letting off his gallant opponent with 
a ball in the fleshy part of the shoulder; after 

which he declared himself perfectly satisfied. The | 
parties then shook hands, mutual apologies were 
exchanged, and the squire, much to his astonish- | 
ment to find himself still alive, was conveyed to 


Limmer’s Hotel, where, after a considerable amount | 


of anguish, the ball was extracted and the wound 
healed. Now it was all over, the squire felt very | 
much raised in his own conceit; and, when he was. 
in a humor more than ordinarily fierce, that peril- | 
ous event became a favorite allusion with him. 

He considered, moreover, that his brother had_ 


| genius of the Hazeldeans :—to wit, the almshouse 
\the school, and the parish pump. 
| A more elegant, enticing, coquettish pair of 
| Stocks never gladdened the eye of a justice of the 
| peace. 
|. And Squire Hazeldean’s eye was gladdened. 
| In the pride of his heart he brought all the family 
down to look at the stocks. The squire’s family 
| (omitting the frére de loin) consisted of Mrs. Ha- 
zeldean, his wife ; next, of Miss Jemima Hazel- 
;| dean, his first cousin ; thirdly, of Master Francis 
Hazeldean, his only son ; and fourthly, of Captain 
Barnabas Higginbotham, a distant relation—who, 
indeed, strictly speaking, was not of the family, 
but only a visitor ten months in the year. Mrs. 
|Hazeldean was every inch the lady—the lady of 
‘the parish. In her comely, florid, and somewhat 
‘sunburnt countenance, there was an equal expres- 
‘sion of majesty and benevolence ; she had a blue 
eye that invited liking, and an aquiline nose that 
commanded respect. “Mrs. Hazeldean had no affee- 
‘tation of fine airs—no wish to be greater and hand- 
somer and cleverer than she was. She knew her- 
self, and her station, and thanked Heaven for it. 
There was about her speech and manner something 
of that shortness and bluntness which often char- 
acterize royalty ; and if the lady of a parish is not 
a queen in her own circle, it is never the fault of 
‘the parish. Mrs. Hazeldean dressed her part to 
|perfection. She wore silks that seemed heirlooms 
—so thick were they, so substantial and imposing. 
| And over these, when she was in her own domain, 
the whitest of aprons; while at her waist was seen 
no fiddle-faddle chatelaine, with brelogues and trum- 
| pery, but a good honest ‘gold watch to mark the 
time, and a long pair of scissors to cut off the dead 


-ineurred at his hand the most lasting obligations ; | | leaves from her flowers, for she was a great horti- 
and that, having procured Audley’s return to Par-/culturist. When occasion needed, Mrs. -Hazeldean 
Jiament, and defended his interests at the risk of | could, however, lay by her more sumptuous and 
his own life, he had an absolute right to dictate to | impe ial raiment for a stout riding-habit of blue 
that gentleman how to vote—upon all matters at | | Saxony, and canter by her husband’s side to see 
least connected with the landed interest. And | the hounds throw off.” Nay, on the days on which 
when, not very long after, Audley took his seat in| Mr. Hazeldean drove his famous fast-trotting cob 
Parliament, (which he did not do for some months,) | to the market town, it was rarely that you did not 
he thought proper both to vote and to speak in a/ see his wife on the left side of the gig. She cared 
manner wholly belying the promise the squire had | as little as her lord did for wind and “weather, and, 
made on his behalf, Mr. Hazeldean wrote him such | in the midst of some pelting shower, her pleasant 
a trimmer, that it could not but produce an uncon- | face peeped over the collar and capes of a stout 








ciliatory reply. Shortly afterwards, the squire’s 
exasperation reached the culminating point; tor, 
having to pass through Lansmere on a market day, 
he was hooted by the very farmers whom he had 
induced to vote for his brother ; and, justly imput- 
ing the disgrace to Audley, he never heard the | 
name of that traitor to the land mentioned without 
a heightened color and an indignant expletive. 
Monsieur de Ruqueville—who was the greatest wit 
of his day—had, like the squire, a half-brother with 
whom he was not on the best of terms, and of 
whom he always spoke as his ‘‘ frére de luin.”’ 
Audley Egerton was thus Squire Hazeldean’s 
** distant-brother !”’—Enough of these explanatory 
antecedents—let us return to the Stocks. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue squire’s carpenters were taken from the 
~ ark pales, and set to work at the parish stocks. 

“hen came the painter and colored them a beauti- 
ful dark blue, with a white border—and a white 
rim round the holes—with an ornamental flourish 
in the middle. It was the gayest public edifice in 
the whole village—though the village possessed no 
less than three other monuments of the Vitruvian 


| dreadnought, expanding into smiles and bloom as 
'some frank rose, that opens from its petals, and re- 
| joices in the dews. It was easy to see that the 
worthy couple had married for love; they were as 
little apart as they could help it. And still, on the 
first of Septembe r, if the house was not "full of 
“company which demanded her cares, Mrs. Hazel- 
dean ‘* stepped out’’ over the stubbles by her hus- 
band’s side, with as light a tread and as blithe an 
eye as when in the first bridal year she had en- 
chanted the squire by her genial sympathy with 
his sports. 

So there now stands Harriet Hazeldean, one 
hand leaning on the squire’s broad shoulder, the 
other thrust into her apron, and trying her best to 
share her husband’s enthusiasm for his own public- 
spirited patriotism, in the renovation of the parish 
stocks. A little behind, with two fingers leaning 
on the thin arm of Captain Barnabas, stood Miss 
Jemima, the orphan daughter of the squire’s uncle, 
by a runaway imprudent marriage with a young 
lady who belonged to a family whick had been at 
war with the Hazeldeans since the reign of 
Charles I., respecting a right of way to a small 
wood (or rather spring) of about an acre, through 
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a piece of furze land, which was let to a brick-| her fortune and her face, which last, though not 
maker at twelve shillings a year. The wood be- strictly handsome, was pleasing—and would have 
longed to the Hazeldeans, the furze land to the been positively pretty if she had laughed more 
myn, ap - crag sage if a per = wed tee she 8" ca "emer appeared =e 
was one. very twelfth year, when the fagots charming dimples, invisible when she was grave)— 
and timber were felled, this feud broke out afresh ;,; whether or not, I say, it was the fault of our in- 
for the Sticktorights refused to the Hazeldeans the sensibility or her own fastidiousness, Miss Jemima 
right - on = wes iar you and gen l perenne Dee p waar oe — Mae eager 
by . only way Se “yeaa cou | ry my ow, t — “4: t y _ fm re 
y pass. Itis just to the Hazeldeans to say that of hers was very rarely heard, and she had of late 
they had offered to buy the land at ter times its, become confirmed in two opinions, not at all con- 
value. But the Sticktorights, with equal magna-, ducive to laughter. One was a conviction of the 
nimity, had declared that they would not ‘ alienate, general and progressive wickedness of the male 
the family property for the convenience of the best, sex, and the other was a decided and lugubrious 
squire that ever stood upon shoe leather.’’ ‘There-| belief that the world was coming to an end. Miss 
wi. rape Aampnnss pag og me Soe one | —— was a Sonera wid sma}] — 
reach of the peace on the part 0 1 Flazeldeans | favorite, true Dienheim, with a snub nose. It was 
and Sticktorights, magistrates and deputy-lieuten-| advanced in life and somewhat obese. It sat on 
ants though they were. The question was fairly its haunches, with its tongue out of its mouth, 
fought out by their respective dependants, and fol- except when it snapped at the flies. There was a 
lowed by various actions for assault and trespass. | strong Platonic friendship between Miss Jemima 
As the legal question of right was extremely ob-| and Captain Barnabas Higginbotham ; for he too 
secure, it never had been properly decided ; and, in-| was unmarried, and he had the sate ill opinion of 
wae aoe party —— i . be decided, rg yd sex, | dear madam, that Miss a a 
at heart having some doubt of the propriety of its| of ours. ‘The captain was a man of a slim an 
own claim. A marriage between a younger son elegant figure ;—the less said about the face the 
irda eg and opener mar <i rot my of — the captain bogey ~ 
Sticktorights, was viewed with equal indignation | sensible, for it was a favorite maxim of his—‘ that 
by both families ; and the consequence had been in a man, everything is a slight, gentlemanlike 
that the runaway couple, unblessed and unforgiven, | figure.”’ Captain Barnabas did not absolutely 
had serambled through life as they could, upon the deny that the world was coming to an end, only he 
scanty pay of the husband, who was in a marching thought it would last his time. 
regiment, and the interest of £1000, which was, Quite apart from all the rest, with the noncha- 
the wife’s fortune independent of her parents. | lant survey of virgin dandyism, Francis Hazeldean 
They died and left an only daughter, upon whom | looked over one of the high-starched neckcloths 
the maternal £1000 had been settled, about the, which were then the fashion—a handsome lad 
time that the squire came of age and into posses-| fresh from Eton for the summer holidays, but at 
sion of his estates. And though he inherited all) that ambiguous age, when one disdains the sports 
the ancestral hostility towards the Sticktorights,| of the boy, and has not yet arrived at the resources 
it was not in his nature to be unkind to a poor, of the man. 
orphan, who was, after all, the child of a Ha-| ‘I should be glad, Frank,’’ said the squire, 
zeldean. Therefore, he had educated and fos-| suddenly turning round to. his son, “to see you 
pus soe _ as apse enage 7A if she) age little more sage ? duties —> one | 
iad been his sister; put out her 0 at nurse, or other, you may be called upon to discharge. 
and devoted, from the ready money which had ae-' can’t bear to think that the property should fall 
erued from the rents during his minority, as much | into the hands of a fine gentleman, who will let 
as made a sabe § a “er one coumnenine “at things go to rack and ruin, instead of keeping them 
compound interest) no less than , the ordi-) up as I do. 
nary marriage portion of the daughters of Hazel-| And the squire pointed to the stocks. 
dean. On her coming of age, he transferred this} Master Frank’s eye followed the direction of the 
sum to her absolute disposal, in order that she) cane, as well as his cravat would permit; and he 
might feel herself independent, see a little more! said, drily— 
of the world than she could at Hazeldean, have) ‘+ Yes, sir; but how came the stocks to be so 
candidates to choose from if she deigned to marry ; | long out of repair!’ 
or enough to live upon if she chose to remain sin-| ** Because one can’t see to everything at once,”’ 
gle. Miss Jemima had somewhat availed herself | retorted the squire, tartly. ‘* When a man has 
of this liberty, by occasional gra to Cheltenham) got eight thousand acres to look after, he must do 
and other watering places. But her grateful affec-| a bit at a ‘ime.’ ‘ 
tion to the squire was such, that she could never! ‘* Yes,” said Captain Barnabus. ‘I know that 
bear to be long away from the hall. And this was| by experience.” 
the more praise to her heart, inasmuch as she was; ‘* ‘The deuce you do!”’ cried the squire, blunt- 
far from taking kindly to the prospect of being an) ly. ‘* Experience in eight thousand acres !”’ 
old maid. And there were so few bachelors in the} ‘* No—in my apartments in the Albany. No. 
neighborhood of Hazeldean, that she could not but) 3 A. 1 have had them ten years, and it was only 
have that prospect before her eyes whenever she last Christmas that I bought my Japan eat.” 
looked out of the hall windows. Miss Jemima! ‘* Dear me,”’ said Miss Jemima; ‘‘a Japan cat! 
was indeed one of the most kindly and affectionate | that must be very curious! What sort of a ecrea- 
of beings feminine—and if she disliked the thought) ture is it?”’ 
of single blessedness, it really was from those in-;  ‘* Don’t you know? Bless me, a thing with 
nocent and womanly instincts towards the tender) three legs, and holds toast! I never thought of it, 
charities of hearth and home, without which a lady,| I assure you, till my friend Cosey said to me, one 
however otherwise estimable, is little better than) morning when he was breakfasting at my rooms— 
a Minerva in bronze. But whether or not, despite ‘ Higginbotham, how is it that you, who like to 
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have things comfortable about you, don’t have a 
eat?’ ‘ Upon my. life,’ said 1, ‘ one can’t think of 
everything at a time ;’ just like you, Squire.”’ 

‘* Pshaw !’’ said Mr. Hazeldean, grufily—*‘ not 
at all like me. And 1’)! thank you another time, 
Cousin Higginbotham, not to put me out, when 
I’m speaking on matters of importance; poking 

our cat into my stocks! They look something 
ike now—don't they, Harry? I declare that the 
whole village seems more respectable. It is aston- 
ishing how much a little improvement adds to the 
—to the—”’ 

‘**Charm of a landscape,’’ put in Miss Jemima 
sentimentally. 

The squire neither accepted nor rejected the 
suggested termination; but, leaving his sentence 
uncompleted, broke suddenly off with 

** And if I had listened to Parson Dale—’’ 

** You would have done a very wise thing,’’ said 
a voice behind, as the parson presented himself in 
the rear. 

** Wise thing! Why surely, Mr. Dale,’’ said 
Mrs. Hazeldean with spirit, for she always resented 
the least contradiction to her lord and master, per- 
haps as an interference with her own special right 
and prerogative, ‘‘ why, surely, if it is necessary 
to have stocks, it is necessary to repair them.” 

‘That ’s right, go it, Harry!” cried the squire, 
chuckling, and rubbing his hands as if he had been 
setting his terrier at the parson: ‘* St—St—at 
him! Well, Master Dale, what do you say to 
that?”’ 

‘* My dear ma’am,” said the parson, replying 
in preference to the lady, ‘* there are many institu- 
tions in the country which are very old, look very 
decayed, and don’t seem of much use ; but I would 
not pull them down for all that.’’ 

** You would reform them, then,’’ said Mrs. 
Hazeldean, doubtfully, and with a look at her hus- 
band, as much as to say, ‘* He is on politics now— 
that ’s your business.” 

**No, I would not, ma’am,’ 
stoutly. 

‘* What on earth would you do, then?” quoth 
the squire. 

** Just let °em alone,”’ said the parson. ‘‘ Mas- 
ter Frank, there ’s a Latin maxim which was often 
in the mouth of Sir Robert Walpole, and which 
they ought to put into the Eton grammar—‘ Qui- 
eta non movere.’ If things are quiet, let them be 
quiet! I would not destroy the stocks, because 
that might seem to the ill-disposed like a license to 
offend, and I would not repair the stocks, because 
that puts it into people’s heads to get into them.” 

The squire was a stanch politician of the old 
school, and he did not like to think that in repair- 
ing the stocks ne had perhaps been conniving at 
revolutionary principles. 

‘* This constant desire of innovation,’’ said Miss 
Jemima, suddenly mounting the more funereal of 
her two favorite hobbies, ‘‘ is one of the great 
symptoms of the approaching crash. We are alter- 
ing, and mending, and reforming, when in twenty 
years at the utmost the world itself may be de- 
stroyed!’’ The fair speaker paused, and— 

Captain Barnabas said, thoughtfully—** Twenty 

ears!—the insurance offices rarely compute the 

st life at more than fourteen.’’ He struck his 
hand on the stocks as he spoke, and added with his 
usual consolatory conclusion :—‘t The odds are, 
that it will last our time, squire.”’ 

But whether Captain Barnabas meant the stocks 


’ 


* said the parson 








or the world, he did not clearly explain, and no 
one took the trouble to inquire. 

‘* Sir,”’ said Master Frank, to his father, with 
that furtive spirit of quizzing, which he had ac- 
quired amongst other polite accomplishments at 
Kton—* Sir, it is no use now considering whether 
the stocks should or should not have been repaired. 
The only question is, whom will you get to put 
into them.”’ 

** 'True,’’ said the squire, with much gravity. 

** Yes, there it is!’’ said the parson, mourn- 


fully. ‘If you would but learn ‘ non quieta mo- © 
vere!’ 


‘Don’t spout your Latin at me, parson !”’ cried 
the squire, angrily; ‘* I can give you as good as 
you bring any day. 


Propria que maribus tri buuntur mascula dicas.— 
As in presenti, perfectum format in avi. 


“'There,’’ added the squire, turning trium- 
phantly towards his Harry, who looked with great 
admiration at this unprecedented burst of learning 
on the part of Mr. Hazeldean—*‘ There, two can 
play at that game! And now that we have all 
seen the stocks, we may as well go home, and 
drink tea. Will you come up and play a rubber, 
Dale? No!—hang it, man, ‘ve not offended you 
—you know my ways.”’ 

‘That T do, and they are among the things I 
would not have altered,’’ cried the parson—holding 
out his hand cheerfully. The squire gave it a 
hearty shake, and Mrs. Hazeldean hastened to do 
the same. ‘* Do come; 1 am afraid we ’ve been 
very rude; we are sad blunt folks. Do come; 
that’s a dear good man; and of course poor Mrs. 
Dale too.’’ Mrs, Hazeldean’s favorite epithet for 
Mrs. Dale was poor, and that for reasons to be ex- 
plained hereafter. 

‘*] fear my wife has got one of her bad head- 
aches, but I wil] give her your kind message, and 
at all events you may depend upon me.” 

‘** That’s right,’’ eried the squire, ‘* in half-an- 
hour, eh’—How d'ye do, my little man?’ as 
Lenny Fairfield, on his way home from some er- 
rand in the village, drew aside and pulled off his 
hat with both hands. ‘* Stop—you see those 
stocks—eh? ‘Tell all the bad little boys in the 
parish to take care how they get into them—a sad 
disgrace—you "}] never be in such a quandary !”’ 

‘**That at least I will answer for,’’ said the 
parson. 

** And I too,’’ added Mrs. Hazeldean, patting 
the boy’s curly head. ‘* Tell your mother I shall 
come and have a good chat with her to-morrow 
evening.” 

And so the party passed on, and Lenny stood 
stil] on the road, staring hard at the stocks, which 
stared back at him from its four great eyes. 

But Lenny did not remain long alone. As soon 
as the great fulks had fairly disappeared, a large 
number of small folks emerged timorously from the 
neighboring cottages, and approached the site of 
the stocks with much marvel, fear, and curiosity. 

In fact, the renovated appearance of this monster 
—d propos de bottes, as one may say—had already 
excited considerable sensation among the popula- 
tion of Hazeldean. And even as when an unex- 
pected owl] makes his appearance in broad day- 
light, all the little birds rise from tree and hedge- 
row, and cluster round their ominous enemy, so 
now gathered all the much excited villagers round 
the intrusive and portentous phenomenon. 

‘*D ’ye know what the diggins the squire did it 
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for, Gaffer Solomons'’’ asked one many-childed 
matron, with a baby in arms, an urchin of three 
oe old clinging fast to her petticoat, and her 
and maternally holding back a more adventurous 
hero of six, who had a great desire to thrust his 
head into one of the grisly apertures. All eyes 
turned to a sage old man, the oracle of the village, 
who, leaning both hands on his crutch, shook his 
head bodingly. 

‘* Maw be,’’ said Gaffer Solomons, ‘‘ some of the 
boys ha’ been robbing the orchards.” 

** Orchards !’’"—eried a big lad who seemed to 
think himself personally appealed to—‘* why, the | 
bud ‘s searce off the trees yet !”’ 

‘*No more it in’t!’’ said the dame with many 
children, and she breathed more freely. 

** Maw be,”’ said Gaffer Solomons, ‘‘ some 0’ ye | 
has been sitting snares.”’ 

** What for!’’ said a stout, sullen-looking young | 
fellow, whom conscience possibly pricked to reply. | 
‘* What for, when it beant the season? Andif a 
poor man did find a hear in his pocket i’ the hay- 
time, I should like to know if ever a squire in the 
world would let um off wi’ the stocks—eh ?”’ 

That last question seemed a settler, and the wis- 
dom of Gaffer Solomons went down fifty per cent. 
in the public opinion of Hazeldean. 

** Maw be,’’ said the Gaffer, this time with a 
thrilling effect, which restored his reputation— 
‘* Maw be some o’ ye ha’ been getting drunk, and 
making beestises o’ yoursels !”’ 

There was a dead pause, for this suggestion ap- 
plied too generally to be met with a solitary re- 
sponse. At last one of the women said, with a 
meaning glance at her husband, ‘* God bless the 
squire; he il make some on us happy women if 
that ’s all !”’ 

There then arose an almost unanimous murmur 
of approbation among the female part of the audi- 
ence; and the men looked at each other, and then 
at the phenomenon, with a very hang-dog expres- 
sior: of countenance. 

‘* Or, maw be,”’ resumed Gaffer Solomons, en- 
couraged to a fourth suggestion by the success of 
its predecessor—‘t Maw be some o’ the Misseses 
ha’ been making a rumpus, and scolding their 
goodmen. J heard say in my granfeythir’s time, 
that arter old Mother Bang nigh died 0’ the duck- 





ar“, yet he did much of what ought to be the stew 
ard’s work; he was not the farm-bailiff, for the 
squire called himself his own farm-bailiff; never- 
theless, Mr. Hazeldean sowed and ploughed, 
crop and stocked, bought and sold, very much 
as Mr. Stirn condescended to advise. He was not 
the park-keeper, for he neither shot the deer nor 
superintended the preserves; but it was he who 
always found out who had broken a park-pale or 
snared a rabbit. In short, what may be called all 
the harsher duties of a large landed proprietor de 
volved by custom and choice upon Mr. Stirn. Ifa 
laborer was to be discharged, or a rent enforced, 
and the squire knew that he should be talked over, 
and that the steward would be as soft as himself, 
Mr. Stirn was sure to be the avenging uyyedos or 
messenger, to pronounce the words of fate ; so that 
he appeared to the inhabitants of Hazeldean like 
the poet’s Seva Necessitas, a vague incarnation of 
remorseless power, armed with whips, nails, and 
wedges. The very brute creation stood in awe of 
Mr. Stirn. The calves knew that it was he who 
singled out which should be sold to the butcher, 
and huddled up into a corner with beating hearts 
at his grim foetstep; the sow grunted, the duck 
quacked, the hen bristled her feathers and called to 
her chicks when Mr. Stirn drew near. Nature had 
set her stamp upon him. Indeed, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the great M. de Chambray himself, 
surnamed the Brave, had an aspect so awe-inspiring 
as that of Mr. Stirn; albeit the face of that hero 
was so terrible that a man who had been his lackey, 
seeing his portrait after he had been dead twenty 
years, fell a trembling all over like a leaf! 

** And what the plague are you all doing here?”’ 
said Mr. Stirn, as he waved and smacked a great 
eart-whip which he held in his hand, * making 
such a hullabaloo, you women, you! that I suspect 
the squire will be sending out to know if the vil- 
lage is on fire. Go home, will ye! High time 
indeed to have the stocks ready, when you get 
squalling and conspiring under the very nose of a 
justice of the peace, just as the French Revolution- 
ers did afore they cut off their king's head; my 
hair stands on end to look at ye.’’ But already, 
| before half this address was delivered, the crowd 
had dispersed in all directions—the women still 
keeping together, and the men sneaking off towards 





ing-stool, them "ere stocks were first made for the 
women, out 0’ compassion like! And every one 
knows the squire is a kind-hearted man, God bless 
un!” 

** God bless un !"’ cried the men heartily ; and 
they gathered lovingly round the phenomenon, like 
heathens of old round a tutelary temple. But then 
rose one shrill clamor among the females, as they 
retreated with involuntary steps towards the verge 
of the green, whence they glared at Solomons and 


the phenomenon with eyes so sparkling, and pointed | 


at both with gestures so menacing, that Heaven 
only knows if a morsel of either would have re- 
mained much longer to offend the eyes of the justly 
enraged matronage of Hazeldean, if fortunately 
Master Stirn, the squire’s right-hand man, had not 
come up in the nick of time. 

Master Stirn was a formidable personage—more 
formidable than the squire himself—as, indeed, a 
squire’s right-hand is generally more formidable 
than the head can pretend to be. He inspired the 
greater awe, because, like the stocks, of which he 
was deputed guardian, his powers were undefined 
and obscure, and he had no particular place in the 
out-of-door establishment. He was not the stew- 


the ale-house. Such was the beneficent effect of 
| the fatal stocks on the first day of their resuscita- 
| tion! 

However, in the break up of every crowd there 
must be always some one who gets off the last; 
and it so happened that our friend Lenny Fairfield 
who had mechanically approached close to the 
stocks, the better to hear the oracular opinions of 
Gaffer Solomons, had no less mechanically, on the 
abrupt appearance of Mr. Stirn, crept, as he hoped, 
out of sight, behind the trunk of the elm tree which 
partially shaded the stocks: and there now, as if 
fascinated, he still cowered, not daring to emerge 
in full view of Mr. Stirn, and in immediate reach 
of the cart-whip—when the quick eye of the right- 
hand man detected his retreat. 

** Hallo, you sir—what the deuce, laying a mine 
to blow up the stocks! just like Guy Fox and the 
Gunpowder Plot, I deciares! What ha’ you got 
in your willanous little fist there !”’ 

** Nothing, sir,’’ said Lenny, opening his palm. 

** Nothing—um !”’ said Mr. Stirn much dissatis 
fied ; and then, as he gazed more deliberately, rec- 
ognizing the pattern boy of the village, a cloud 
yet darker gathered over his brow ; for Mr. Stirn, 
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who valued himself much on his learning—and 
who, indeed, by dint of more knowledge as well 
as more wit than his neighbors, had attained his 
present eminent station in life—was extremely 
anxious that his only son should also be a scholar ; 
that wish, 


The gods dispersed in empty air. 


Master Stirn was a notable dunce at the parson’s 
school, while Lenny Fairfield was the pride and 
boast of it; therefore Mr. Stirn was naturally, and 
almost justifiably, ill-disposed towards Lenny Fair- 
field, who had appropriated to himself the praises 
which Mr. Stirn had designed for his son. 

‘Um!’ said the right-hand man, glowering on 
Lenny malignantly, ‘* you are the pattern boy of 
the village, are you! Very well, sir—then I put | 
these here stocks under your care—and you ‘Il keep | 
off the other boys from sitting on ‘em, and picking | 
off the paint, and playing three holes and chuck | 
farthing, as I declare they ve been a-doing, just} 
in front of the elewation. Now you knows your | 
’sponsibilities, little boy—and a great honor they | 
are too, for the like o’ you. If any damage be! 
done, it is to you I shall look; d’ye understand ¢ | 
and that’s what the squire says to me. So you} 
sees What it is to be a pattern boy, Master Len- 
ny!” 

With that Mr. Stirn gave a loud crack of the 
cart-whip, by way of military honors, over the | 
head of the vicegerent he had thus created, and | 
strode off to pay a visit to two young unsuspecting | 
pups, whose ears and tails he had graciously prom- | 
ised their proprietor to crop that evening. Nor, | 
albeit few charges could be more obnoxious than | 
that of deputy governor or chargé d'affaires extra- | 
ordinaire to the Parish Stocks, nor one more likely | 
to render Lenny Fairfield odious to his cotempo- 
raries, ought he to have been insensible to the sig- 
nal advantage of his condition over that of the two 
sufferers, against whose ears and tails Mr. Stirn 
had no especial motives of resentment. ‘To every 
bad there is a worse—and fortunately for little 
boys, and even for grown men, whom the Stirns of 
the world regard maligniy, the majesty of law pro- 
tects their ears, and the merciful forethought of 
nature deprived their remote ancestors of the privi- 
lege of entailing tails upon them. Had it been 
otherwise—considering what handles tails would 
have given to the oppressor, how many traps envy 
would have laid for them, how often they must 
have been scratched and mutilated by the briars of 
life, how many good excuses would have been found | 
for lopping, docking, and trimming them—I fear 
that only the lap-dogs of fortune would have gone 
to the grave tail-whole. 





CHAPTER XII. 





Tue card-table was set out in the drawing-room | 


shrank from suggesting. Without, the scene, be- 
held by the clear moonlight, had the beauty pecu- 
liar to the garden ground round those old-fashioned 
country residences which, though a little modern- 
ized, still preserve their original character: the 
velvet lawn, studded with large plots of flowess, 
shaded and scented here to the left by lilacs, labur- 
nums, and rich seringas—there, to the right, giv- 
ing glimpses, over low-clipped yews, of a green 


| bowling alley, with the white columns of a sum- 


mer-house built after the Dutch taste, in the reign 
of William II1.; and in front—stealing away under 
covert of those still cedars, into the wilder Jand- 
scape of the well-wooded, undulating park. Within, 
viewed by the placid glimmer of the moon, the 
scene was no less characteristic of the abodes of 
that race which has no parallel in other lands, and 
which, alas, is somewhat losing its native idiosyn- 
crasies in this—the stout country gentleman, not 
the fine gentleman of the country—-the country gen- 
tleman somewhat softened and civilized from the 
mere sportsman or farmer, but still plain and 
homely, relinquishing the old hall for the drawing- 
room, and with books not three months’ old on his 
table, instead of Fox's Martyrs and Baker’s Chron- 
wcle—yet still retaining many a sacred old preju- 
dice, that, like the knots in his native oak, rather 
adds to the ornament of the grain than takes from 
the strength of the tree. Opposite to the window, 
the high chimney-piece rose to the heavy cornice 
of the ceiling, with dark panels glistening against 
the moonlight. ‘The broad and rather clumsy chintz 
sofas and settees of the reign of George III., con- 
trasted at intervals with the tall-backed chairs of a 
far more distant generation, when ladies in fardin- 
gales, and gentlemen in trunkhose, seem never to 
have indulged in horizontal positions. The walls, 
of shining wainscot, were thickly covered, chiefly 
with family pictures; though now and then some 
Dutch fair, or battle-piece, showed that a former 
proprietor had been less exclusive in his taste for 
the arts. The pianoforte stood open near the fire- 
place ; a long dwarf bookcase, at the far end, added 
its sober smile tothe room. That bookcase con- 
tained what was called ‘* The Lady’s Library,”’ a 
collection commenced by the squire’s grandmother, 
of pious memory, and completed by his mother, 
who had more taste for the lighter letters, with but 
little addition from the bibliomaniae tendencies of 
the present Mrs. Hazeldean—who, being no great 
reader, contented herself with subscribing to the 
Book Club. In this feminine Bodleian, the ser- 
mons collected by Mrs. Hazeldean, the grand- 
mother, stood cheek-by-jowl beside the novels pur- 
chased by Mrs. Hazeldean, the mother. 


Mixtaque ridenti fundet colocasia acantho! 


But to be sure the novels, in spite of very inflam- 
matory titles, such as ‘* Fatal Sensibility,’ ‘* Er- 


at Hazeldean Hall; though the little party were! rors of the Heart,’ &c., were so harmless that I 
still lingering in the deep recess of the large bay doubt if the sermons could have had much to say 
window—which (in itself of dimensions that would | against their next-door neighbors—and that is all 
have swallowed up a moderate-sized London par-| that ean be expected by the best of us. 

lor) held the great round tea-table, with all ap-| A parrot dozing on his perch—some gold fish 
pliances and means to boot—for the beautiful sum-| fast asleep in their glass bow]—two or three dogs 
mer moon shed on the sward so silvery a lustre, | on the rug, and Flimsey, Miss Jemima’s spaniel, 
and the trees cast so quiet a shadow, and the flow- curled into a ball on the softest sofa—Mrs. Hazel- 
ers and new-mown hay sent up so grateful a per- dean’s work-table, rather in disorder, as if it had 
fume, that, to close the windows, draw the eur-| been lately used—the St. James’ Chronicle dan- 
tains, and call for other lights than those of heaven, | gling down from a little tripod near the squire’s 
would have been an abuse of the prose of life which arm-chair—a high screen of gilt and stamped 
even Captain Barnabas, who regarded whist as the leather fencing off the card-table; all these, dis- 
business of town and the holiday of the country, | persed about a room large enough to hold them all 
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and not seem crowded, offered many a pleasant rest- | at whist ; and I have seen the most testy and peey- 
ing-place for the eye, when it turned from the | ish in the ordinary affairs of life bear their losses 
world of nature to the home of man. with the stoicism of Epictetus. This was notably 
But see, Captain Barnabas, fortified by his fourth | manifested in the contrast between the present ad- 
cup of tea, has at length summoned courage to | versaries of the hall and the rectory. ‘The squire, 
whisper to Mrs. Hazeldean, ** Don’t you think the | who was esteemed as choleric a gentleman as most 
= will be impatient for his rubber!’ Mrs. |in the county, was the best-humored fellow you 
lazeldean glanced at the parson, and smiled; but | could imagine when you set him down to whist 
she gave the signal to the captain, and the bell was | opposite the sunny face of his wife. You never 
rung, lights were brought in, the curtains letdown; | heard one of these incorrigible blunderers scold 
in a few moments more the group had collected each other; on the contrary, they only laughed 
round the eard-tables. ~ The best of us are but hu- | when they threw away the game, with four by 
man—that is not a new truth, I confess, but yet | honors in their hands. The utmost that was ever 
people forget it every day of their lives—and I dare | said was a ‘* Well, Harry, that was the oddest 
say there are many who are charitably thinking at trump of yours. Ho—ho—ho!”’ or a “* Bless me, 
this very moment, that my parson ought not to be | Hazeldean—why, they made three tricks, and you 
playing at whist. Ail I can say to those rigid dis- | had the ace in your hand all the time! MHa—ha 
ciplinarians is, ‘*‘ Every man has his favorite sin : ;—ha!’’ 
whist was Parson Dale's !—ladies and gentlemen,| Upon which occasions Captain Barnabas, with 
what is yours’’’ In truth, I must not set up my | great good humor, always echoed both the squire’s 
poor parson, now-a-days, as a pattern parson—it is | ho—ho—ho! and Mrs. Hazeldean’s ha—ha—ha! 
enough to have one pattern in a village no bigger; Not so the parson. He had so keen and sports- 
than Hazeldean, and we all know that Lenny Fair- | manlike an interest in the game, that even his 
field has bespoken that place—and got the patron- | adversaries’ mistakes ruffled him. And you would 
age of the stocks for his emoluments! eee hear him, with elevated voice and agitated ges- 
Dale was ordained, not indeed so very long ago, | tures, laying down the law, quoting Hoyle, appeal- 
but still at a time when churchmen took it a great | ing to all the powers of memory and common 
deal more easily than they do now. ‘The elderly | sense against the very delinquencies by which he 
parson of that day played his rubber as a matter of | was enriched—a waste of eloquence that always 
course, the middle-aged parson was sometimes seen | heightened the hilarity of Mr. and Mrs. Hazel- 
riding to cover, (1 knew a schoolmaster, a doctor | dean. While these four were thus engaged, Mrs. 
of divinity, and an excellent man, whose pupils | Dale, who had come with her husband, despite her 
were chiefly taken from the highest families in | headache, sat on the sofa beside Miss Jemima, or 
England, who hunted regularly three times a-week | rather beside Miss Jemima’s Flimsey, which had 
during the season,) and the young parson would | already secured the centre of the sofa, and snarled 
often sing a capital song—not composed by David | at the very idea of being disturbed. And Master 
—and join in those rotatory dances which certainly | Frank—at a table by himse]f—was employed some- 
David never danced before the ark. times in looking at his pumps, and sometimes at 
Does it need so long a prolegomonon to excuse | Gilray’s caricatures, with which his mother had 
thee, poor Parson Dale, for turning up that ace of _provided him for his intellectual requirements. 
spades with so triumphant a smile at thy partner? | Mrs. Dale, in her heart, liked Miss Jemima better 
1 must own that nothing that well could add to the than Mrs. Hazeldean, of whom she was rather in 
parson’s offence was wanting. In the first place, | awe, notwithstanding they had been little girls to- 
he did not play charitably, and merely to oblige | gether, and occasionally still called each other 
other people. He delighted in the game—he re-| Harry and Carry. But those tender diminutives 
joiced in the game—his whole heart was in the | belonged to the ‘dear’? genus, and were rarely 
game—neither was he indifferent to the mammon | employed by the ladies, except at those times when 
of the thing, as a Christian pastor ought to have | —had they been little girls still, and the governess 
been. He looked very sad when he took his shil-| out of the way—they would have slapped and 
lings out of his purse, and exceedingly pleased | pinched each other. Mrs. Dale was still a very 
when he put the shillings that had just before be- | pretty woman, as Mrs. Hazeldean was still a very 
longed to other people into it. Finally, by one of fine woman. Mrs. Dale painted in water colors 
those arrangements common with married people, and sang, and made card-racks and pen-holders, 
who play at the same table, Mr. and Mrs. Hazel- | and was called an “ elegant accomplished woman.” 
dean were invariably partners, and no two people Mrs. Hazeldean cast up the squire’s accounts, 
could play worse; while Captain Barnabas, who! wrote the best part of his letters, kept a large 
had played at Graham’s with honor and profit, | establishment in excellent order, and was called 
necessarily became partner to Parson Dale, who | ‘‘a clever, sensible woman.” Mrs. Dale had 
himself played a good steady parsonic game. So headaches and nerves, Mrs. Hazeldean had neither 
that, in strict truth, it was hardly fair play—it was ; nerves nor headaches. Mrs. Dale said, ‘ Harry 
almost swindling—the combination of these two! had no real harm in her, but was certainly very 
great dons against that innocent married couple! | masculine.’”” Mrs. Hazeldean said, ‘* Carry would 
Mr. Dale, it is true, was aware of this dispropor- | be a good creature, but for her airs and graces.” 
tion of foree, and had often proposed either to| Mrs. Dale said Mrs. Hazeldean was *‘ just made to 
change partners or to give odds, propositions al- ‘be a country squire’s lady.”” Mrs. Hazeldean said, 
ways scornfully scouted by the squire and his ‘* Mrs. Dale was the last person in the world who 
lady ; so that the parson was obliged to pocket his ought to have been a parson’s wife.’’ Carry, when 
conscience, together with the ten points which | she spoke of Harry to a third person, said, ‘* Dear 
made his average winnings. Mrs. Hazeldean.”” Harry, when she referred inci 





The strangest thing in the world is the different | dentaily to Carry, said, ‘‘ Poor Mrs. Dale.’’ And 
way in which whist affects the temper. It is no | now the reader knows why Mrs. Hazeldean called 
test of temper, as some pretend—not at all! The | Mrs. Dale ‘‘ poor,’’ at least as well as I do. For, 
best-tempered people in the world grow snappish | after all, the word belonged to that class in the 
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female vocabulary which may be called ‘‘ obscure 
significants,”’ resembling the Konx Ompax, which 
hath so puzzled inquirers into the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries; the application is rather to be illustrated 
than the meaning to be exactly explained. 

** That’s really a sweet little dog of yours, 
Jemima,” said Mrs. Dale, who was embroidering 
the word Caroline on the border of a cambric 
pocket-handkerchief, but edging a little further off, 
as she added, ** he “Il not bite, will he?’’ ‘* Dear 
me, no!”’ said Miss Jemima; but (she added, in a 
confidential whisper,) ** don’t say he—'tis a lady 
dog!’ ‘Oh,’ said Mrs. Dale, edging off still 
further, as if that confession of the creature’s sex 
did not serve to allay her apprehensions—*‘ oh, 
then, you carry your aversion to the gentlemen 
even to lapdogs—that is being consistent indeed, 
Jemima !”’ 

Miss Jemima. ‘1 had a gentleman dog once— 
apug!—they are getting very scarce now. | 
thought he was so fond of me—he snapped at 
every one else ;—the battles I fought for him! 
Well, will you believe—I had been staying with 
my friend Miss Smilecox at Cheltenham. Know- 
ing that William is so hasty, and his boots are so 
thick, I trembled to think what a kick might do. 
So, on coming here, I left Buff—that was his name 
—with Miss Smilecox.’’ (A pause.) 

Mrs. Dale, looking up languidly. 
love.”” 

Miss Jemima. 
when I returned to Cheltenham, only three months 
afterwards, Miss Smilecox had seduced his affec- 
tions from me, and the ungrateful creature did not 
even know me again. A pug, too—yet people say 
pugs are faithful!!! 
nasty things. I have never had a gentleman dog 
since—they are all alike, believe me—heartless, 
selfish creatures.”’ 

Mrs. Dale.—* Pugst I dare say they are!” 

Miss Jemima, with spirit. ‘** Men '—I told you 
it was a gentleman dog! ”’ 

Mrs. Dale, apologetically. ‘True, my love, 
but the whole thing was so mixed up!” 

Miss Jemima. ** You saw that cold-blooded 
ease of Breach of Promise of Marriage in the 
papers—an old wretch, too, of sixty-four. N 
age makes them a bit better. And when one 
thinks that the end of all flesh is approaching, and 
that—”’ 

Mrs. Dale, quickly, for she prefers Miss Je- 
mima’s other hobby to that black one upon which 
she is preparing to precede the bier of the universe. 
* Yes, my love, we’ll avoid that subject, if you 
please. Mr. Dale has his own opinions, and it be- 
comes me, you knowj as a parson’s wife,’’ (said 
smilingly ; Mrs. Dale has as pretty a dimple as any 
of Miss Jemima’s, and makes more of that one 
than Miss Jemima of three,) ‘‘ to agree with him 
—that is, in theology.” 

Miss Jemima, earnestly,  ‘* But the thing is so 
clear, if you would but look into—”’ 

Mrs. Dale, putting her hand on Miss Jemima’s 
lips playfully. ‘* Not a word more. Pray; what 





** Well, my 


do you think of the squire’s tenant at the Casino, | 


Signor Riccabocca? An interesting creature, is 


not he?” 
Miss Jemima. ‘“ Interesting ! 
teresting! Why is he interesting ?”’ 


Mrs. Dale is silent, and turns her handkerchief 


** Will you believe it, I say, | 


I am sure they ought to be, | 


No) 
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“* Why is he interesting? I scarcely ever looked 
at him; they say he smokes and never eats. Ugly, 
too !”” 

Mrs. Dale. ‘“*Ugly—no. A fine head—very 
like Dante’s—but what is beauty ?” 

Miss Jemima. * Very true ; what is it, indeed? 
Yes, as you say, I think there is something inter- 
esting about him; he looks melancholy, but that 
may be because he is poor.’’ 

Mrs. Dale. ‘It is astonishing how little one 
feels poverty when one loves. Charles and I were 
very poor once—before the squire * Mrs. 
Dale paused, looked towards the squire, and mur- 
mured a blessing, the warmth of which brought 
tears into her eyes. “ Yes,’ she added, after a 
pause, ‘‘ we were very poor, but we were happy 
even then, more thanks to Charles than to me,’’ 
and tears from a new source again dimmed those 
quick, lively eyes, as the little woman gazed fondly 
on her husband, whose brows were knit into a 
black frown over a bad hand. 
| Miss Jemima. ‘It is only those horrid men 
who think of money as a source of happiness. I 
should be the last person to esteem a gentleman 
| less because he was poor.”’ 

Mrs. Dale. ‘1 wonder the squire does not ask 
|Signor Riccaboeca here more often. Such an 
acquisition we find him!” 

| "The squire’s voice from the card table. ‘* Whom 
ought I to ask more often, Mrs. Dale?”’ 

| Parson’s voice impatiently. ‘* Come—come— 
bors; squire; play to my queen of diamonds— 
| do !”” 








|. Syuire. ‘ There, I trump it—pick up the trick, 
| Mrs. H.” 
Parson. ‘Stop! stop! trump my diamond ?”’ 


The captain, solemnly. 
| on, squire.”’ 

Syuire. ‘* The king of diamonds.”’ 

Mrs. Hazeldean. *‘* Lord! Hazeldean—why, 
that’s the most barefaced revoke—ha—ha—ha! 
trump the queen of diamonds and play out the 
king! well I never—ha—ha—ha!’’ 

Captain Barnabas, in tenor. ‘* Ha, ha, ha!” 
| Syuire. ‘ And so I have, bless my soul—ho, 
ho, ho!” 

Captain Barnabas, in base. ‘* Ho—ho—ho!”’ 
Parson's voice raised, but drowned by the laugh- 
ter of his adversaries and the firm clear tone of 
| Captain Barnabas :—‘* Three to our score!— 
| game !”’ 

| _Syuire, wiping his eyes. ‘‘ No help for it, 
_Harry—deal for me! Whom ought I to ask, Mrs. 
Dale? (waxing angry.) First time I ever heard 
the hospitality of Hazeldean called in question !”” 

| Mrs. Dale. ‘My dear sir, I beg a thousand 
_ pardons, but listeners—you know the proverb.”’ 

| Sywire, growling like a bear. ‘I hear nothing 
but proverbs ever since we have had that mounseer 
among us. Please to speak plainly, marm.”’ 

Mrs. Dale, sliding into a little temper at being 
thus roughly accosted. ‘* It was of mounseer, as 
you call him, that I spoke, Mr. Hazeldean.”’ 
| Sywire. ‘ What! Rickeybockey ?”’ 

Mrs. Dale, attempting the pure Italian aecentua- 
tion. —‘* Signor Riccabocea.”’ 

Parson, slapping his cards on the table in de- 


** Trick turned—play 


| 
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| 
| 
| 
! 
} 
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Not tome. In-| spair.—* Are we playing at whist, or are we 


| 
| 
} 


not?” 
| The squire, who is fourth player, drops the king 


in her pretty little white hands, appearing to con- | to Captain Higginbotham’s lead of the ace of hearts. 


template the R in Caroline. 
Miss Jemima, half pettishly, half coaxingly. 


| Now, the captain has left queen, knave, and two 
_ other hearts—four trumps to the queen and nothing 
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to win a trick with in the two other suits. This 
hand is, therefore, precisely one of those in which, 
especially after the fall of that king of hearts in the 
adversary’s hand, it becomes a matter of reasonable 
doubt whether to lead trumps or not. The captain 
hesitates, and, not liking to play out his good 
hearts with the certainty of their being trumped by 
the squire, nor, on the other hand, liking to open 
the other suits in which he has not a card that can 
assist his partner, resolves, as becomes a military 
man, in such dilemma, to make a bold push and 
lead out trumps, in the chance of finding his part- 
ner strong, and so bringing in his long suit. 

Syuire, taking advantage of the much meditating 
pause made by the captain. ‘* Mrs. Dale, it is not 
my fault. I have asked Rickeybockey—time out 
of mind. But I suppose I am not fine enough for 
those foreign chaps—he won’t come—that ’s all | 
know !”” 

Parson, aghast at seeing the captain play out 
trumps, of which he, Mr. Dale, has only two, 
wherewith he expects to ruff the suit of spades, of 
which he has only one, (the cards all falling in 
suits,) while he has not a single other chance of a 
trick in his hand. ‘* Really. squire, we had better 
give up playing if you put out my partner in this 
extraordinary way—jabber—jabber—jabber !"’ 

Sjywre. *‘* Well, we must be good children, 
Harry. What !—trumps, Barney! ‘Thank ye for 
that!’ And the squire might well be grateful, for 
the unfortunate adversary has led up to ace king 
knave—with two other trumps. Squire takes the 
parson’s ten with his knave, and plays out ace 
king ; then, having cleared all the trumps except 
the captain's queen and his own remaining two, 
leads off tierce major in that very suit of spades of 
which the parson has only one—and the captain, 
indeed, but two—forces out the captain’s queen, 
and wins ‘he game in a canter. 

Parson, with a look at the captain which might 
have become the awful brows of Jove, when about 
tothunder. ‘* That, | suppose, is the new-fashioned 
London play! In my time the rule was, ‘ First 
save the game, then try to win it.’ ”’ 

Captain. ‘* Could not save it, sir.”’ 

Parson, exploding. ‘* Not save it!—two ruffs 
in my own hand—two tricks certain till you took 
them out! Monstrous! ‘The rashest trump’’— 
Seizes the cards—spreads them on the table, lip 
quivering, hands trembling—tries to show how five 
tricks could have been gained—(N. B. it is short 
whist, which Cuptain Barnabas had introduced at 
the Hall) —can’t make out more than four—captain 
smiles triumphantly—parson in a passion, and not 
at all convinced, mixes all the cards together again, 
and, falling back in his chair, groans, with tears 
in his voice.—‘* The cruellest trump! the most 
wanton cruelty !”’ 

The Hazeldeans in chorus. ‘* Ho—ho—ho! 
Ha—ha—ha!”’ 

The captain, who does not laugh this time, and 
whose turn it is to deal, shuffles the cards for the 
conquering game of the rubber with as much cau- 
tion and prolixity as Fabius might have employed 
in posting his men. The squire gets up to stretch 
his legs, and, the insinuation against his hospitali- 
ty recurring to his thoughts, calls out to his wife— 
** Write to Rickeybockey to-morrow yourself, 
Harry, and ask him to come and spend two or 
three days here. There, Mrs. Dale, you hear 
me !”’ 

** Yes,”’ said Mrs. Dale, putting her hands to 
her ears in implied rebuke at the loudness of the 





squire’s tone. ‘* My dear sir, do remember that 
I’m a sad nervous creature.” 

** Beg pardon,’’ muttered Mr. Hazeldean, turn. 
ing to his son, who, having got tired of the carj- 
eatures, had fished out for himself the great folio 
County History, which was the only book in the 
library that the squire much valued, and which 
he usually kept under lock and key, in his study, 
together with the field-books and steward’s ac- 
counts, but which he had reluctantly taken into the 
drawing-room that day, in order to oblige Captain 
Higginbotham. For the Higginbothams—an o\d 
Saxon family, as the name evidently denotes—had 
once possessed lands in that very county. And the 
captain, during his visits to Hazeldean Hall, was 
regularly in the habit of asking to look into the 
County History, for the purpose of refreshing his 
eyes, and renovating his sense of ancestral dignity 
with the following paragraph therein :—** To the 
left of the village of Dundar, an1 pleasantly situ- 
ated in a hollow, lies Botham Hall, the residence 
of the ancient family of Higginbotham, as it is now 
commonly called. Yet it appears by the county 
rolls, and sundry old deeds, that the family formerly 
styled itself Higges, till, the Manor House lying 
in Botham, they gradually assumed the appellation 
of Higges-in-botham, and, in process of time, 
yielding to the corruptions of the vulgar, Higgin- 
botham.”’ 

‘* What, Frank! my County History!”’ cried 
the squire. ‘** Mrs. H. he has got my County 
History !”’ 

** Well, Hazeldean. it is time he should know 
something about the county.” 

** Ay, and history too,’’ said Mrs. Dale, malev- 
olently—for the little temper was by no means 
blown over. 

Frank. “TI°ll not hurt it, 1 assure you, sir. 
But I’m very much interested just at present.” 

The Captain, putting down the cards to eut.— 
** You ’ve got hold of that passage about Bothain 
Hall, page 706, eh?” 

Frank. ‘* No; I was trying to make out how 
far it is to Mr. Leslie’s place, Rood Hall. Do 
you know, mother ?”’ 

Mrs. Hazeldean. ‘1 can’t say 1 do. The Les- 
lies don’t mix with the county ; and Rood lies very 
much out of the way.” 

Frank. ‘* Why don’t they mix with the coun- 
ty?” 

Mrs. Hazeldean. ‘1 believe they are poor, and 
therefore 1 suppose they are proud; they are an 
old family.” 

Parson, thrumming on the table with great im- 
patience. ‘* Old fiddledee !—talking of old fami- 
lies when the cards have been shuffled this half 
hour !”’ 

Captain Barnabas. ‘* Will you cut for your 
partner, ma’am ?”’ 

Syuire, who has been listening to Frank’s in- 
quiries with a musing air. ‘* Why do you want 
to know the distance to Rood Hall ?”’ 

Frank, rather hesitatingly. ‘* Because Randal 
Leslie is there for the holidays, sir.’’ 

Parson. ‘Your wife has cut for you, Mr. 
Hazeldean. I don’t think it was quite fair; and 
my partner has turned up a deuce—deuce of hearts. 
Please to come and play, if you mean to play.” 

The squire returns to the table, and in a few 
minutes the game is decided by a dexterous finesse 
of the captain against the Hazeldeans. ‘The clock 
strikes ten; the servants enter with a tray; the 
squire counts up his own and his wife’s losings ; 
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and the captain and parson divide sixteen shillings 
between them. 

Syuire. ‘* There, parson, I hope now you ’ll be 
in a better humor. You win enough out of us to 
set up a coach-and-four.”’ 3 

«Tut !’? muttered the parson: “ at the end of 
the year, I’m not a penny the richer for it all.”’ 

And, indeed, monstrous as that assertion seemed, 
it was perfectly true, for the parson portioned out 
his gains into three divisions. One third he gave 
to Mrs. Dale, for her owa special pocket money ; 
what beeame of the second third he never owned, 
even to his better half—but certain it was, that 
every time the parson won seven and sixpence, 
half a crown, which nobody could account for, 
found its way to the poor box ; while the remain- 
ing third, the parson, itis true, openly and avowedly 
retained : but I have no manner of -doubt that, at 
the year’s end, it got to the poor quite as safely as 
if it had been put into the box. 

The party had now gathered round the tray, and 
were helping themselves to wine and water, or 
wine without water—except Frank, who still re- 
mained poring over the map in the County History, 
with his head leaning on his hands, and his fingers 
plunged in his hair. 

‘‘ Frank,’’ said Mrs. Hazeldean, ‘“‘I never saw 
you so studious before.”’ 

' Frank started up, and colored, as if ashamed of 
being accused of too much study in anything. 

The Sguére, with a little embarrassment in his 
voice. ‘* Pray, Frank, what do you know of Ran- 
dal Leslie ?’’ 

** Why, sir, he is at Eton.’ 

** What sort of a boy is he?’’ asked Mrs. Ha- 
zeldean. 

Frank hesitated, as if reflecting, and then an- 
swered—* They say he is the cleverest boy in the 
school. But then he saps.’’ 

‘In other words,’’ said Mr. Dale, with proper 
parsonic gravity, ** he understands that he was sent 
to schoo] to learn his lessons, and he learns them. 
You call that sapping—I eall it doing his duty. 
But pray who and what is this Randal Leslie, 
that you look so discomposed, squire ?”’ 

‘Who and what is he!’’ repeated the squire, 
ina low growl. ‘* Why, you know, Mr. Audley 


oJ 


over, after all the pains I had taken to get him his 
seat. Rather odd you should never have mentioned 
this before, Mr. Dale ?”’ 

** My dear sir,” said the parson, sinking his 
voice, and ina mild tone of conciliatory expostu- 
lation, ** you are so irritable whenever Mr. Eger- 
ton’s name is mentioned at all.”’ 





‘* Irritable !’’ exclaimed the squire, whose wrath 

had been long simmering, and now fairly boiled 
| over. ** Irritable, sir! I should think so: a man 
\for whom I stood godfather at the hustings, Mr. 
| Dale ' a man for whose sake | was called a ‘ prize 
'ox,’ Mr. Dale! a man for whom IJ was hissed in a 
market-place, Mr. Dale! a man for whom I was 
shot at, in cold blood, by an officer in his majesty’s 
service, who Jodged a ball in my right shoulder, 
Mr. Dale! a man who had the ingratitude, after 
all this, to turn his back on the landed interest—to 
deny that there was any agricultural distress in a 
year which broke three of the best farmers I ever 
had, Mr. Dale !—a man, sir, who made a speech 
on the currency which was complimented by Ri- 
‘eardo, a Jew! Good heavens! a pretty parson 
| you are, to stand up for a fellow complimented by 
,aJew! Nice ideas you must have of Christianity. 
Irritable, sir !’’ now fairly reared the squire, adding 
_to the thunder of his voice the cloud ofa brow, which 
| evinced a menacing ferocity that might have done 
honor to Bussy d’ Amboise or Fighting Fitzgerald. 
\‘* Sir, if that man had not been my own half- 
brother, 1d have called him out. I have stood my 
| ground before now. I have had a ball in my right 
\shoulder. Sir, 1d have called him out.” 
| ** Mr. Hazeldean! Mr. Hazeldean! I ’m shocked 
/at you,”’ cried the parson ; and, putting his lips 
| close to the squire’s ear, he went on in a whisper— 
‘* What an example to your son! You'll have 

him fighting duels one of these days, and nobody to 
| blame but yourself.”’ 

This warning cooled Mr. Hazeldean ; and mut- 

tering, ‘‘ Why the deuee did you set me off?’’ he 
| fell back into his chair, and began to fan himself 

with his pocket handkerchief. 

The parson skilfully and remorselessly pursued 

the advantage he had gained. ‘* And now, that 
| you may have it in your power to show civility and 
| kindness to a boy whom Mr. Egerton has taken up, 








Egerton married Miss Leslie, the great heiress; | out of respect to his wife’s memory—a kinsman, 
and this boy is a relation of hers. I may say,’’ | you say, of your own—and who has never offended 
added the squire, ‘‘ that he is as near a relation | you—-a boy whose diligence in his studies proves 
of mine, for his grandmother was a Hazeldean. him to be an excellent companion to your sen ;— 


But al! 1 know about the Leslies is, that Mr. Eger- 
ton, as 1 am told, having no children of his own, 


took up young Randal, (when his wife died, poor | 


woman,) pays for his schooling, and has, | suppose, 
adopted the boy as his heir. Quite welcome. 
Frank and I want nothing from Mr. Audley Eger- 
ton, thank Heaven.”’ 

‘** | can well believe in your brother’s generosity 
to his wife’s kindred,”’ said the parson sturdily, 
‘for I am sure Mr. Egerton is a man of strong 
feeling.’’ 

‘** What the deuce do you know about Mr. Eger- 
ton? I don’t suppose you could ever have even 
spoken to him.” 

** Yes,’’ said the parson, coloring up, and look- 
ing confused, ‘‘ I had some conversation with him 
once ;”’ and observing the squire’s surprise, he 
added—** when I was curate at Lansmere—and 
about a painful business connected with the family 
of one of my parishioners.”’ 

**O! one of your parishioners at Lansmere— 
one of the constituents Mr. Audley Egerton threw 


| Frank,’’? (here the parson raised his voice,) * I 
suppose you wanted to call on young Leslie, as 
you were studying the county map so attentively ?”’ 

‘* Why, yes,’’ answered Frank, rather timidly, 
‘if my father did not object to it. Leslie has 
been very kind to me, though he is in the sixth 
form, and, indeed, almost the head of the school.’’ 

‘* Ah,’’ said Mrs. Hazeldean, ‘* one studious boy 
has a fellow-feeling for another; and though you 
enjoy your holidays, Frank, 1 am sure you read 
hard at school.”’ : 

Mrs. Dale opened her eyes very wide, and stared 
in astonishment. 

Mrs. Hazeldean retorted that look with great 
animation. ‘ Yes, Carry,’’ said she, tossing her 
head, *‘ though you may not think Frank clever, 
his masters find him so. He got a prize last half. 
That beautiful book, Frank—hold up your head, 
my love—what did you get it for?”’ 

Frank, reluctantly. ‘* Verses, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Hazeldean, with triumph. ‘ Verses !— 
there, Carry, verses !”’ 
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Frank, in a hurried tone. ‘“ Yes, but Leslie 
wrote them for me.”’ 

Mrs. Hazeldean, recoiling. ‘‘O Frank! a prize 
for what another did for you—that was mean.”’ 

Frank, ingenuously. ‘* You can’t be more 
ashamed, mother, than I was when they gave me 
the prize.” 

Mrs. Dale, though previously provoked at being 
snubbed by Harry, now showing the triumph of 
generosity over temper. ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
Frank. Your mother must be as proud of that 
shame as she was of the prize.”’ 

Mrs. Hazeldean puts her arm round Frank’s 
neck, smiles beamingly on Mrs. Dale, and con- 
verses with her son in a low tone about Randal 
Leslie. Miss Jemima now approached Carry, and 
said in an ‘* aside’’—** But we are forgetting poor 
Mr. Riceaboeca. Mrs. Hazeldean, though the 
dearest creature in the world, has such a blunt 
way of inviting people—don’t you think if you 
were to say a word to him, Carry?” 

Mrs. Dale kindly, as she wraps her shawl round 
her. ‘“ ag ee you write the note yourself. 
Meanwhile, I shall see him, no doubt.” 

Parson, putting his hand on the squire’s shoul- 
der. ‘* You forgive my impertinence, my kind 
friend. We parsons, you know, are apt to take 
strange liberties, when we honor and love folks, as 
I do you.” 

‘*« Pish !? said the squire, but his hearty smile 
came to his lips in spite of himself.—** You always 
get your own way, and I suppose Frank must ride 
over and see this pet of my—”’ 

** Brother’s,’’? quoth the parson, concluding the 
sentence in a tone which gave to the sweet word so 
sweet a sound that the squire would not correct the 
parson, as he had been about to correct himself. 

Mr. Dale moved on; but as he passed Captain 
Barnabas, the benignant character of his counte- 
nance changed sadly. 

‘* The cruellest trump, Captain Higginbotham !” 
said he sternly, and stalked by—majestic. 

The night was so fine that the parson and his 
wife, as they walked home, made a little dééour 
through the shrubbery. 

Mrs. Dale. * 1 think I have done a good piece 
of work to-night.” 

Parson, rousing himself froma reverie. ‘ Have 
you, Carry '—it will be a very pretty handker- 
chief.” 

Mrs. Dale. ‘‘ Handkerchief !—nonsense, dear. 
Don’t you think it would be a very happy thing for 
both, if Jemima and Signor Riccaboeca could be 
brought together?” 

Parson. ‘Brought together !”’ 

Mrs. Dale. ** You do snap one up so, my dear 
—lI mean if I could make a match of it.”’ 

Parson.—* 1 think Riccabocea is a match al- 
ready, not only for Jemima, but yourself into the 
bargain.”’ 

Mrs. Dale, smiling loftily. ‘* Well, we shall 
see. Was not Jemima’s fortune about £4000?” 

Parson dreamily, for he is relapsing fast into his 
interrupted reverie. ‘* Ay—ay—I daresay.” 

Mrs. Dale. ‘* And she must have saved! I 
dare say it is nearly £6000 by this time ;—eh! 
Charles dear, you really are so—good gracious! 
what ’s that ?”” 

As Mrs. Dale made this exclamation, they had 
just emerged from the shrubbery, into the village 
green. 

Parson. ‘* What’s what?’ 


Mrs. Dale pinching her husband’s arm very nip- 
pingly. ‘* That thing—there—there.” 

Parson. ‘ Only the new stocks, Carry ; I don’t 
wonder they frighten you, for you are a very sen- 
sible woman. I only wish they would frighten the 
squire.”’ 


CHAPTER XIll. 


—— to be a letter from Mrs. Hazeldean to —~ 
iceabocca, Esq., The Casino; but edited, and 
indeed composed, by Miss Jemima Hazeldean. 


* Dear Sirn,—To a feeling heart it must always 
be painful to give pain to another, and (though | 
am sure unconsciously) you have given the greates¢ 
pain to poor Mr. Hazeldean and myself, indeed to 
all our little circle, in so cruelly refusing our at- 
tempts tou become better acquainted with a gentle- 
man we so highly esteem. Do, pray, dear sir, 
make us the amende honorable, and give us the 
pleasure of your company for a few days at the 
Hall! May we expect you Saturday next'—our 
dinner hour is six o'clock. 

__ * With the best compliments of Mr. and Miss 
Jemima Hazeldean, 
** Believe me, my dear Sir, 
** Yours truly, 
“i. WW. 
** Hazevpean Hat.” 


Miss Jemima, having carefully sealed this note, 





which Mrs. Hazeldean had very willingly deputed 
| her to write, took it herself into the stable-yard, in 
| order to give the groom proper instructions to wait 
| for an answer. But while she was speaking to the 
'man, Frank, equipped for riding with more than 
his usual dandyism, came also into the yard, calling 

for his pony in a loud voice, and, singling out the 
| very groom whom Miss Jemima was addressing— 
| for, indeed, he was the smartest of all in the squire’s 
stables—told him to saddle the gray pad, and ac- 
company the pony. 

‘© No, Frank,”’ said Miss Jemima, “ you can’t 
have George; your father wants him to go on a 
message—you can take Mat.”’ 

** Mat, indeed !’’ said Frank, grumbling with 
some reason ; for Mat was a surly old fellow, who 
tied a most indefensible neckcloth, and always con- 
trived to have a great patch in his boots; besides, 
he called Frank ** Master,’’ and obstinately refused 
to trot down hill; ** Mat, indeed!'—let Mat take 
the message, and George go with me.”’ 

But Miss Jemima had also her reasons for reject- 
ing Mat. Mat’s foible was not servility, and he 
always showed true English independence in all 
houses where he was not invited to take his ale in 
the servants’ hall. Mat might offend Signor Ric- 
| eaboeca, and spoil all. An animated altercation 
| ensued, in the midst of which the squire and his 
wife entered the yard, with the intention of driving 
in the conjugal gig to the market town. The 
matter was referred to the natural umpire by beth 
the contending parties. 

The squire looked with great contempt on his 
son. ‘* And what do you want a groom at all for! 
Are you afraid of tumbling off the pony?’ 

Frank. ‘ No, six; but | like to go as a gentle- 
man, when I pay a visit to a — ei 

Suire, in high wrath.—** You precious puppy ! 





I think I’m as good a gentleman as you, any day, 
and I should like to know when you ever saw me 
ride to call on a neighbor, with a fellow jingling 
at my heels, like that upstart Ned Spankie, whose 
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father kept a cotton-mill. First time I ever heard | care about seeing it, so I have sealed it, and given 


of a Hazeldean thinking a livery-coat was neces- 
sary to prove his gentility !”” 

Mrs. Hazeldean, observing Frank coloring, and 
about to reply. ‘‘ Hush, Frank, never answer 
our father—and you are going to call on Mr. 

lie ?”’ 

«* Yes, ma’am, and I am very much obliged to 
my father for letting me,’’ said Frank, taking the 
squire’s hand. 


“* Well, but Frank,’’ continued Mrs. Hazeldean, | 
“ T think you heard that the Leslies were very 


poor.” 

Frank. ‘‘ Eh, mother?’ 

Mrs. Hazeldean. ‘* And would you run the 
chance of wounding the pride of a gentleman, as 
well born as yourself, by affecting any show of 
being richer than he is?”’ 

Sjwre,with great admiration. ‘ Harry, I’d give 
£10 to have said that!”’ 

Frank, leaving the squire’s hand to take his 
mother’s. ‘* You ’re quite right, mother—nothing 
could be more snoblish !*’ 

Sjuire. ‘* Give us your fist too, sir; you ‘ll be 
a chip of the old block, after all.”’ 

Frank smiled, and walked off to his pony. 

Mrs. Hazeldean to Miss Jemima. ‘ Is that the 
note you were to write for me !”’ 

Miss Jemima. ‘* Yes, | supposed you did not 


| it to George.”’ 


| Mrs. Hazeldean. ‘* But Frank will pass close 
by the Casino on his way to the Leslies’. It may 
be more civil if he leaves the note himself.”’ 
Miss Jemama hesitatingly. ** Do you think so ?”’ 
Mrs. Hazecldean. * Yes, certainly. Frank— 


| <dge 
| Frank—as you pass by the Casino, eall on Mr. 


_Riceaboeea, give this note, and say we shall be 
| heartily glad if he will come.”’ 
Frank nods. 
** Stop a bit,’’ cried the squire. ‘“ If Rickey- 
_bockey ’s at home, ‘tis ten to one if he don’t ask 
you to take a glass of wine! If he does, mind, ’t is 
worse than asking you to take a turn on the rack. 
Faugh! you remember, Harry '—I thought it was 
‘all up with me.”’ 
| ** Yes,” cried Mrs. Hazeldean, ** for Heaven's 
sake, nota drop! Wine, indeed!” 
| « ‘* Don't talk of it,”” cried the squire, making a 
| wry face. 
, ‘IT 'litake eare, sir!’’ said Frank, laughing as 
| he disappeared within the stable, followed by Miss 
| Jemima, who now coaxingly makes it up with 
/him, and does not leave off her admonitions to be 
| extremely polite to the poor foreign gentleman, till 
Frank gets his foot into the stirrup; and the pony, 
/who knows whom he has got to deal with, gives a 
preparatory plunge or two, and then darts out of 
| the yard. 





“Bury me in tHe Garpen.’’—There was sor- 
row there, and tears were in every eye ; and there 
were low, half-suppressed sobbings heard from 
every corner of the room; but the little sufferer 
was still; its young spirit was just on the verge | 
of departure. The mother was bending over it in 
all the speechless yearnings of maternal love, with 
one arm under its pillow, and, with the other, un- 
consciously drawing the little dying girl closer and 
closer to her bosom. Poor thing! in the bright 
and dewy morning it had followed out behind its 
father into the field; aad, while he was there 
engaged in his labor, it had patted around among 
the meadow flowers, and had stuck its bosom full, 
all its burnished tresses, with carmine and lily- 
tinted things; and, returning tired to its father’s | 
side, he had lifted it upon the loaded cart; but a 
stone in the road had shaken it from its seat, and | 
the ponderous, iron-rimmed wheels had ground it | 
down into the very cart path—and the little crushed | 
creature was dying. 

We had all gathered up closely to its bed-side, | 
and were hanging over the young one, to see if it, 
yet breathed, when a slight movement came over | 
its lips, and its eyes partly opened. ‘There was no | 
voice, but there was something beneath its eyelids | 
which a mother could alone interpret. Its lips | 
trembled again, and we all held our breath—its | 
eyes opened a little further, and then we heard the 
departing spirit whisper in that ear which touched 
those ashy lips: ‘‘ Mother! mother! don’t let | 
them carry me away down to the dark, cold. grave- 
yard, but bury me in the garden—in the garden, 
mother.”’ 

A little sister, whose eyes were raining down 
with the melting of the heart, had crept up to the 
bed-side, and, taking up the hand of the dying girl, 
sobbed aloud in its ear,—** Julia! Julia! can’t you 
speak to Antoinette ?”’ 

The last fluttering emg vi of expiring nature 

a 








struggled hard to enable that little spirit to utter 


;one more wish and a word of affection; its soul 
| was on its lips as it whispered again: ‘* Bury me 
in the garden, mother—bury me in the—’’ anda 


quivering came over its limbs—one feeble struggle, 


and all was still.—Burriit. 


From the Asiatic Journal. 


A HOME SCENE, 
A WIFE WAITING FOR HER HUSBAND. 


Tue noonday sun has set, and still she stands, 
(The oft read letter rustling in her hands,) 
Gazing aslant along the glimm’ring lane, 

Her prest lip breathing on the clouded pane ; 
The evening shadows darken round—and—see ! 
With misty lantern twinkling through the tree, 
The ponderous wagon rolls its weight along, 
Cheered by rude gladness of a rustic song, 
High in the air the swinging canvass flows, 
Brushing the twilight foliage as it goes ; 

Now deep‘ning fast as on attentive ear, 

Up the green path a shadowy step draws near ; 
And winds he now beneath those branches dim ? 
No; other cottage-faces look for him ; 

And other cottage-ears his steps await ; 

Hark! down yon field rebounds his garden gate. 
Sadly she shuts again the parlor door, 

And, through the parted shutter, on the floor, 
The pallid rays of autumn moonlight fall, 

And the quick fire-light flickers on the wall. 
Now pensive, in the chair, she thinks awhile 
O’er the fond parting sweetness of his smile ; 
Now to the window goes, and now returns ; 
And now hope dies away, and now it burns. 

In vain with book she soothes the hour of grief, 
Startled by every rustle of the leaf— 

O joyous sound !—her tearful vigil past— 

The threshold echoes new—he comes at last! 
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368 GRIZZLY BEARS 


From the Transcript. 
GRIZZLY BEARS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Tuere are great numbers of western men in the 
mines, whose iron constitutions and habits of life 
well adapt them to gold digging. The majority 
of them are ‘‘ dead shots’’ with the rifle, and re- 
gard with contempt the Yankee, with his nicely 
finished fowling-piece. Bear and deer are their 
game, and a party, encamped near us, brought in, 
during one week, ten of the latter. Two of this 
party left their camp, to hunt deer, a few weeks 
since. ‘They beeame separated, and wandered in, 
towards evening, from opposite directions, to our 
cabins. They were both sia-footers, clothed in 
buckskin, wore long, flowing hair, and, as they 
moved, displayed muscles that would do yeoman’s 
service in a bear fight. One accosted the other : 

** Dog on it! Whar did you come in?’’ * Come 
in? Down yunder ravine.’’ ‘* Have you seed 
anything!’’ ** Yes; I drew ona buck, and dropped 
him.’’ (Here he showed the heart and liver of 
the animal, which he intended for that night’s sup- 
per.) ‘* Waal; what did you dew with the erit- 
ter’’’ “Dew? Iclumb a tree with him, about 
fifteen feet, jist to keep off the grisleys ull morn- 
ing.”’ 

‘* Grizalys,’’ as they are familiarly called here, 
are getting much too numerous for safety, where 
not one in ten of the people are capable of hunting 
or killing them. A great many cits from New 
York or Boston keep their rifles nicely rubbed 
and in perfect order; and some of them, doubt- 
less, (thanks to the numerous shooting galleries at 
home,) are tolerably expert marksmen. But gen- 
erally it is only your experienced frontier men who 
ean venture to attack the grisley bear. I would 
rather trust to the mercy of a Bengal tiger, than 
to one of these shaggy monsters, when wounded or 
pinched with hunger. Many stories are told of 
them, nearly all exaggerated, and improving by 
travel. You may think that, after this, they will 
not decrease in magnitude on their way to your 
sanctum; I have half a mind to drop the subject, 
and leave you to glean what information you can 
from other sources. But Bruin must not be 
slighted. 

Besides several skins, with the murderous claws 
attached, which may be seen in this vicinity, I 
know, within the range of my peregrination, of 
more than twenty bears, some of them of great size, 
which have been killed. Enough bear yarns, for 
which one has only to pay by being a good listener, 
might be collected in a few months to make a very 
interesting volume. They might sound like Mun- 
chausenisims ; but, believe me, no tiger hunt in the 
jungles of India has more excitement in it, than 
when one of these ferocious beasts, wounded and 
maddened with pain, rushes on his assailants, tear- 
ing and mangling all within his reach, and ear- 
nestly entreating the entire party, in the key of G 
terrible, to come and be killed. They are fre- 
quently taken weighing twelve hundred pounds, 
and one was killed, a few weeks since, on the 
Merced river, weighing fifteen hundred pounds! 
So you see they are a much more formidable beast 
than the redoubtable black bear of the Rocky 
Mountains, which, I believe, seldom reaches six 
hundred pounds in weight. 

Bear tracks are frequently seen in the creek near 
our camp; but, until last night, they have never 
ventured to give us acall. 1 shall close my letter 
by giving you a description of what occurred last 





IN CALIFORNIA. 


night, about twenty yards from our cabin, much too 
near to make sleeping comfortable. They utter a 
sound, when disturbed in their retreats, resembling 
a growl and a snort together. It is gravely stated 
that they bury themselves, during the winter, in 
some retired cavern, and suck their paws for nour- 
ishment; but the numbers that were tracked and 
killed among the snows of the coast-range, last 
winter, prove that this is not their custom, at 
least in this country. 

The native Californians have a method of fight- 
ing them, which, if the horseman is expert with 
the /ariat, seems to be the surest and speediest way 
of despatching them. The alarm being given that 
bears are near, he mounts his best horse, and, look- 
ing to his saddle-gear and riatta, sallies forth with 
his rifle slung across the shoulders of his horse. 
Upon seeing the bear, he rides towards him, swing- 
ing his /ariat, made of closely braided strips of 
green hide, and watching his opportunity to swing 
it over the head of the savage creature. 

Bruin, somewhat surprised at such temerity, 
stands at bay, winking his small, twinkling eyes, 
and closely watching the movements of the horse, 
who is sufficiently aware of his danger to keep on 
the alert, and yet so well trained as to answer every 
movement of the rider’s hand. At first, the bear 
stands on all fours, with his head down, much like 
a hog maneuvring to rush by his pursuers; but, at 
the first throw of th. lariat, he rises, and, squatting 
on his hind feet, knocks away the coil with his 
paws as fast as it is thrown ; frequently running at 
the horse, who as often eludes him, while the rider 
endeavors to draw him into the open field, by re- 
treating and appearing to be off his guard. 

At last, however, the coil glides over the head 
of the bear ; and the horse, taught from a long ex- 
perience at throwing bullocks, that his safety de- 
pends upon keeping this limit between him and the 
monster tightly strained, regards his adversary 
with staring eyes and dilated nostrils, and con- 
stantly accommodates himself to every movement 
of the bear. Sometimes Bruin, enraged at being 
thus unexpectedly taken in, rushes upon thei, 
gnashing his great jaws, and tearing up the earth 
in his fury; but the wary horse and rider back 
nimbly away, and are as ready to follow him if he 
retreats. 

The horseman, who has all this time endeavored 
to draw the enemy towards the nearest tree, awaits 
his chance, and, drawing toward the bear, coils up 
the riatta in his hand as he approaches, and, with 
a sudden jerk, throws the bight over a limb, and 
then, turning tail, urges his horse out into the plain, 
who, tugging with might and main, drags the un- 
wieldy creature first under the limb, and then forces 
him on to his hind feet, where, half hung and half 
standing, he presents a fair target. The horse- 
man, trusting to the sagacity of his animal, who 
hangs back with all his strength, makes use of his 
trusty rifle, and soon terminates the affair. It is 
considered unsafe to fire at these bears, unless from 
the crotch of a small tree, or from the saddle, as 
they often walk away with half a dozen rifle balls. 
Woe to the hunter who fires upon one beyond the 
reach of some friendly tree ! 

In our passage up the San Joaquin, which we 
made in a whale-boat, last winter, we stopped at a 
small settlement on the river, called San , oned 


City. Here we saw a man dying, who had that 
day been rescued from the hug of a grizzly bear. 
He was literally torn to pieces. One arm was 
nearly bitten off, the face disfigured, and the whole 
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CHASE OF A FAWN.—JENNY LIND. 


body mutilated too horribly to relate. A party 
had left the camp early that morning to track an 
unusually large bear. Losing the track at the 
river, they had ss and this man, coming 
suddenly upon the bear, imprudently fired his rifle. 
His shouts and cries brought the rest of the party 
up in time to see him thrusting the rifle down the 
mouth of the animal, and immediately struggling 
in his mighty grasp. We saw the skin and quar- 
ters of the bear, which they had just completed 
dressing. There was no surgeon within miles of 
the place, even if medical aid could have availed 
anything. ‘T'wo tents and a log cabin composed 
the settlement. The rain was pouring down mer- 
cilessly, and leaking through the roof upon the 
dying man. A dismal place, thought I, to end 
one’s days in, and in such a manner ! 





From Miss Cooper’s ‘‘ Rural Hours.”’ 
CHASE OF A FAWN. 


A prerry little fawn had been brought in very 
oung from the woods, and nursed and petted by a 
lady in the village until it had become as tame as 
possible. It was graceful, as those little creatures 
always are, and so gentle and playful that it be- 
came a great favorite, following the different mem- 
bers of the family about, caressed by the neighbors, 
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of the dogs, must have filled the beating heart of 
the poor fawn with terror and anguish, as though 
every creature on the spot where it had once been 
caressed and fondled had suddenly turned into a 
deadly foe. 

It was soon seen that the little animal was direct- 
ing its course across a bay toward the nearest bor- 
ders of the forest, and immediately the owner of 
the hound crossed the bridge, running at full speed 
in the same direction, hoping to stop his dog as he 
landed. On the fawn swam, as it never swam be- 
fore, its delicate head scarcely seen above the water, 
but leaving a disturbed track, which betrayed its 
course alike to anxious friends and fierce enemies. 
As it approached the land the exciting interest be- 
eame intense. ‘The hunter was already on the 
same line of shore, calling loudly and angrily to 
his dog, but the animal seemed to have quite for- 
gotten his master’s voice in the pitiless pursuit. 
The fawn touched the land—in one leap it had 
crossed the narrow line of beach, and in another 
instant it would reach the cover of the woods. The 
hound followed, true to the scent, aiming at the 
same spot on the shore; his master, anxious to 
meet him, had run at full speed, and was now 
coming up at the most critical moment ; would the 
dog hearken to his voice, or could the hunter reach 
him in time to seize and control him? A shout 
from the village bank proclaimed that the fawn had 





and welcome everywhere. 

One morning, after gambolling about as usual | 
until weary, it threw itself down in the sunshine, | 
at the feet of one of its friends, upon the steps of a 
store. There came along a countryman, who for 
several years had been a hunter by pursuit, and | 
who still kept several dogs; one of the hounds | 
came with him to the village on this occasion. The 
dog, as it approached the spot where the fawn lay, 
suddenly stopped; the little animal saw him and 
darted to its feet. It had lived more than half its 
life among the dogs of the village, and had appar- 
ently lost all fear of them; but it seemed now to 
know instinctively that an enemy was at hand. In 
an instant a change came over it; and the gentle- 
man who related the incident, and who was stand- 
ing by at the moment, observed that he had never 
in his life seen a finer sight than the sudden arousing 
of instinct in that beautiful creature. 

In a second its whole character and appearance | 
seemed changed, all its past habits were forgotten, | 
every wild impulse was awake ; its head erect, its 
nostrils dilated, its eye flashing. In another in- 





passed out of sight into the forest; at the same in- 
stant, the hound, as he touched the land, felt the 
hunter’s strong arm clutching his neck. The 
worst was believed to be over; the fawn was leap- 
ing up the mountain-side, and its enemy under 
restraint. The other dogs, seeing their leader 
cowed, were easily managed. A number of per- 
sons, men and boys, dispersed themselves through 
the wood in search of the little creature, but with- 
out suecess ; they all returned to the village, report- 
ing that the animal had not been seen by them. 
Some persons thought that after its fright had 
passed over, it would return of its own accord. It 
had worn a pretty collar, with its owner’s name 
engraved upon it, so that it could be easily known 
from any other fawn that might be straying about 
the woods. 

Before many hours had passed, a hunter pre- 


isented himself to the lady whose pet the little 


creature had been, and, showing a collar with her 
name upon it, said that he had been out in the 
woods. and saw a fawn in the distance; the little 


stant, before the spectators had thought of the | 2nimal, instead of bounding away as he hadexpeeted, 
; sre the spect: g i gre gee 
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danger, before its friends could secure it, the fawn moved toward him ; he took aim, fired, and shot it 


was leaping wildly through the street, and the 
hound in full pursuit. The bystanders were eager 
t save it; several persons instantly followed its 
track, the friends who ‘ad long fed and fondled it, 


calling the name it had hitherto known, but in vain. | 


to the heart. When he found the collar about its 
| neck he was very sorry that he had killed it. And 
'so the poor little thing died; one would have 
| thought that terrible chase would have made it 


afraid of man; but no, it forgot the evil and remem- 


. . bered the kindness 7, ar Q 2etasa fri 
The hunter endeavored to whistle back his dog, | bered the kindness only, and came to meet as a friend 


but with no better success. In half a minute the 
fawn had turned the first corner, dashed onward 
toward the lake, and thrown itself into the water. 
But if for a moment the startled creature believed 
itself safe in the cool ':0som of the lake, jt was soon 
undeceived ; the hound followed in hot and eager 
chase, while a dozen village dogs joined blindly in 
the pursuit. 

Quite a crowd collected on the bank, men, women, 
and children, anxious for the fate of the little ani- 
mal known to them all; some threw themselves 
into boats, hoping to intercept the hound before he 
reached his prey; but the plashing of the oars, the 
eager voices of the men and boys, and the barking 
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\the hunter who shot it. 
its best friend. 


It was long mourned by 


JENNY LIND. 

Tue following sketch of Jenny Lind, from the 
pen of Hans Christian Andersen, is copied from his 
work, entitled the ‘‘ True Story of my Life :”’— 

Let us now go back to the year 1840. One day 
in my hotel at Copenhagen, I saw the name Jenny 
Lind among those of the Swedish strangers. That 
same year | had been in the neighboring country, 
and had been received with much honor and kind- 
jness. It would not, therefore, be an unbecoming 
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thing on my part were I to visit the young artist. 
At this time she was almost entirely unknown out 
of Sweden; even in Copenhagen her name was 
known to but few. She received me with great 
courtesy, but distantly and coldly. She was, as 
she said, on a journey with her father to South 
Sweden, and was merely come over to Copenhagen 
to see the city. We shortly after separated, and I 
had the impression left upon me of a very ordinary 
character. It soon, however, passed away, and | 
had forgotten Jenny Lind. 

In the autumn of 1845 Jenny Lind again came 
to Copenhagen. Boumonville, the ballet master, 
one of my friends, had married a Swedish lady, a 
friend of the fair singer. He informed me of her 
arrival, and told me that she remembered me very 
kindly, and had now read most of my writings. 
He entreated me to go with him and make a call 
upon her. I did so. I was no longer received as 
a stranger. She cordially extended her hand. 
She spoke of my writings, and of her friend Miss 
Fredrika Bremer. ‘The conversation then turned 
upon her appearance in Copenhagen. 

‘*] have never made my appearance out of Swe- 
den,”’ said she. ‘* Everybody in my own land is 
so affectionate and loving to me. If I made my 
appearance here, and should be hissed! I dare 
not venture on it.’’ 

I said that I, it was true, could not pass judg- 
ment upon her, having never heard her sing ; but 
that, nevertheless, I felt convinced that such was 
then the disposition in Copenhagen, that she was 
certain to be successful. Boumonville’s persua- 
sion eventually gained for the Copenhageners the 
greatest enjoyment they ever had. Jenny made 
her first appearance in the part of Alice. It was a 
new revelation in the realms of art. The fresh 
young voice found its way into every heart. Here 
truth and nature reigned. Everything was full of 
meaning and intelligence. At one concert she sung 
her Swedish songs. ‘They were so peculiar and 
so bewitching, that, uttered by such a purely femi- 
nine being, they exercised an omnipotent sway. 
‘The whole of Copenhagen was enraptured. 

The first artist to whom the Danish students 
gave a serenade was Jenny Lind. ‘Torches blazed 
around the villa where the serenade was given. 
She came out and expressed her thanks by singing 
one of her Swedish songs. 1 saw her then hasten 
into the darkest corner of the room we were in and 
weep for emotion. ‘* Yes, yes,’ she said, * | will 
exert myself. You shall see that I will be better 
qualified when I again visit Copenhagen.’’? On the 
stage she is the great artist who rises above all 
that are around her. In her own chamber, she is 
a young and sensitive girl, possessed with all the 
humility and piety of a child. In Copenhagen her 
adveut made an epoch in the history of our opera. 
She showed our art in all its sanctity. I had be- 
held one of its vestals. She returned to Stockholm. 
Thence Fredrika Bremer wrote to me—* We are 
buth of us agreed as to Jenny Lind as a singer. 
She stands as high as any artist of our time well 
ean stand. But as yet you do not know her in her 
real greatness. Speak to her of her art, and you 
will wonder at the expansion of her mind. Her 
countenance is lighted with inspiration. Converse 
with her upon God, and of the holiness of religion, 
tears will spring from those innocent eyes. She 
is a great artist, but she is still greater in the 
pure humanity of her existence.’ 

Indeed, nothing can lessen the impression made 
by Jenny Lind’s greatuess vu the stage, save her 


JENNY LIND.—THE OLD 





WORLD AND THE NEW. 


al character in her own home. Her intelli- 
geut and child-like disposition here exercises a 
singular power. She is happy, belonging no longer 
to the world. Yet she loves art with her whole 
soul. She feels her vocation. Her noble and pious 
disposition cannot be spoiled by homage. On one 
occasion only, in my hearing, did she express her 
joy and self-consciousness in her talent. It was 
during her jast stay in Copenhagen. Every even- 
ing she appeared either at the concerts or in opera. 
She heard of a society, the object of which was to 
take unfortunate children out of the hands of their 
parents, by whom they were compelled to beg or 
steal, and place them in better circumstances. Be- 
nevolent people subseribed annually for their sup- 
port, yet the means for this excellent purpose were 
but small. ‘*] have an evening disengaged,” said 
she, ** I will give a performance for these poor 
children, but we must have double prices.’’ Such 
a performance was given, and returned large pro- 
ceeds. When she heard the amount, her counte- 
nance lit up, and tears filled her eyes. ‘ It is, 
however, beautiful,’’ said she, ** that I can sing 
so.” 


Jenny Lino.—Our memory is still, and long 
will be, vocal with her unforgotten notes; and 
particularly with her execution of Handel's master- 
piece— 1 know that my Redeemer liveth.”’ To 
hear her performance was like listening to a most 
solemn confession of faith from all the pious dead 
who are sleeping in Jesus. In listening to those 
strains, one might well have said to her, even 
thanking Shelley for the words, 


My soul is an enchanted boat 
Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing ; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside the helm conducting it, 
While all the winds with melody are ringing. 
Puritan Recorder. 





Tue Orv Wortp ann tHe New.—America 
exists to reproach and reform the world. There 
is a Providence in these things. The rough and 
ready republicans expand themselves over a uni- 
verse ; the Union has just been enlarged by terri- 
tories as large as Europe, and already the new 
state of California exports half a million of gold a 
month, and prepares to open a steam communica- 
tion with China and Japan. The Pacifie becomes 
the highway of nations, and enterprises unheard 
of approach maturity, while the mind of the ancient 
world is absorbed on the miserable subjects of di- 
vine right and sectarian controversy. The majesty 
of civilization and commerce brightens regions 
rich and vast, while Europe pauses to parley with 
idiot legitimists and ancient nonentities. The re- 
public of America bid for the mastery of the uni- 
verse, and will achieve it. We could dispute 
ascendancy with them, but will we? China has 
again snubbed us—we sought to be polite by con- 
doling with the new emperor on the death of the 
old one, and sent a ship ef war to give dignity to 
the message. The ship could not reach Pekin for 
want of water, and, profiting by our miscalculation, 
the authorities declined to accept our civility, and 
the attempt to recommend ourselves failed; but, 
perhaps, we gained a little nautical and geographi- 
cal knowledge, which we wanted. The Yankees, 
by-and-by, will deal differently with the brother 
of the sun and moon.—Liverpool Journal. 
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the clouds, having all the appearance of a thick 
snow storm.” 

I feel, therefore, that I may boldly give my 
name as witness to such scenes as those described 

Sir,—On reading your review of Mr. Cum-, by Mr. Cumming. 
ming’s work on South Africa I cannot refrainfrom| I hope the above statement may induce some to 
offering a few remarks in his defence, trusting that, be more inclined to believe Mr. Cumming’s work. 
the spirit of justice which so eminently distin-| Having said this much in his defence, I confess 

uishes your journal will induce you to insert them. | I cannot admire the style of his work, which has 
prs probably be at present the only person in justly laid him open to your severe criticism, and 
England who has gone over a great part of the entirely agree with you that the way he dwells on 
deserts and hunting grounds spoken of by Mr.) ‘** the murdering parts of the business’’ is unfortu- 
Cumming, and I therefore feel it almost a duty to, nate. When a man is living in that wild state his 
bear witness to the truth of such part of his state-| blood must be got up for such scenes, or he could 
ments as I can, and this the more readily as I am not exist; but he should have remembered that the 
a total stranger to the author. I cannot pretend to naked recital of them, so frequently dwelt upon, 
vouch for the truth of Mr. Cumming’s perform- , must shock the nerves and feelings of the Eurepean 
ances, not having witnessed them; but I can for reader. 
the accuracy of his deseription of the countless| 1 would conclude by remarking that a noble 
thousands of wild animals that are to be found to- | country will there be some day opened to emigrants, 
gether on some of the plains he speaks of, and if [| and that the Orange river will not long remain the 
can answer for the truthfulness of his description ; boundary of the Cape colony. 


WILD SPORTS IN AFRICA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


in this respect, (a portion of his statement much 
disbelieved,) 1 think we should in charity be slow 
to disbelieve his other statements. 

I contess myself guilty of having set off into the | 
wilds of Africa of my own free will, and of having | 


I remain, sir, your obedient servant. 
Cospatrick Baituie Hamivron. 
No. 11, Anglesey, Sept. 20. 


Tue Caprat’s Srory.—Some twenty years 


made a few notes in the shape of a journal, but | ago, was coming from Calcutta ina good ship I then 
never had the courage to publish it, feeling how) commanded; I had been away from home eleven 
difficult it would be for most people to believe ‘it.| months, during which time, | had heard no news 
Neither will people believe Mr. Cumming’s work thence, either private or public. Off Barnegat, we 
till more shall have ventured on the same road. | fell in with a fishing smack, having on board a man 
You say most truly that people in this country and a boy, fatherand son. We wanted some fresh 
cannot bring themselves to believe such marvellous , fish, and the father coming on board, we soon made 


accounts of wild animals ; neither do | wonder at 
it. Isee, on referring to my journal, that I was | 
bewildered and confounded with astonishment on | 
beholding the wonders of that country. The life | 
led there, and the whole scene, are such as I defy | 
any one properly to describe, or, on the other hand, | 
to appreciate or believe, who has not seen it. Your. 
reviewer wonders that a man could take such de-| 
light in wild sports. Surely, when we see men 
devoting their time and fortunes to hunting a fox | 
in this great allotment ground, a man may be ex- | 
cused for being led away for a time by such a a 
suit in so noble a country as South Africa. Life 
in the desert is one that has charms so hopeless to | 
describe that | wonder any one is found to under- | 
take the task. ‘The deserts of South Africa open 
to the mind of the astonished adventurer a sense 
of freedom, combined with a feeling of dependence 
on a merciful Providence, which is not brought out 
by life in civilized countries. 

My course in South Africa lay amongst the des-_ 
erts and forests bordering the Orange river and the 
‘Thebus mountain, and it was there that Mr. Cum- 
ming discovered the vast herds of springboks and 
blesboks, on the improbability of which your re- 
viewer chiefly dwells. I will venture to give these | 
few extracts from my journal :— 

‘*Awoke from my sleep on the ground by a 
noise as of distant thunder. On looking up, saw 
the plain covered with dust as if an army were 
engaged, and presently the dark colurans of count- 
less thousands of wildebuck, springbok, blesbok, | 
and other animals charged along the plain within 
shot. ‘They were in adense mass of great breadth, 
and apparently extending to the horizon.”’ 

Again, referring to the swarms of locusts, I 
Aind— 

** The air was filled with dense masses of locusts, 
darkening the earth, and apparently coming from 


| 





a bargain with him, receiving in exchange for a 
real Indian bandanna handkerchief, a plentiful 
supply. 

** Well, skipper,’’ said I, after the barter was 
over, *‘ what ’s the news?”’ 

He nodded his head thoughtfully for a moment, 
and said, ‘* Potatoes is twenty-five cents a bushel !’’ 

‘Is it possible?’’? I asked, ‘ but, the news, 
friend, what is the news?” 

** Wal!” said he, ‘‘ there was a great crop on 
em last fall!” 

‘** Never mind the potatoes,”’ I replied, ‘¢ tell us 
the news—what ’s going on in the political world ?”’ 

** Politikil !’’ said the fisherman, standing silent- 
ly for a few minutes. * Politikil? d’ ye see that 
fellow in my boat yonder?’’ pointing to his son, a 
mop-headed fellow of eighteen, ** wal! captain, 
that are chap made two hundred dollars last 
winter !”’ 

‘There was no use in trying to get anything out 
of him; so we parted. ‘Three or four years after, 


b 


b] 


on my return from another voyage, coming on the 


same coast, I again met this fisherman. He re- 
membered me, took the identical bandanna I had 
given him, waved it with a cheer above his head, 
and swore | should have the best and biggest of all 
the fish he had. I made another purchase of him, 
and was again anxious for the news. 

** What ’s the news?”’ I inquired, ‘* who's pres- 
ident ?’’ it was just after a general election. 

Said the fisherman, ** D’ ye recollect my boy that 
I had in the smack with me—the one who made 
two hundred dollars?” 

‘© Yes,”’ said I. 

“Wal!” he replied, his hard eyes becomiag 
watery, *‘ the little cuss is dead.”’ 

** And that,”’ said the captain in conclusion, * is 
all I ever got out of the fisherman of Barnegat.’ — 
Spirit of the Times. 
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THE TWO 


From the Examiner. 
THE TWO EXTREMES. 
DUM VITANT, IN CONTRARIA CURRUNT. 


Conrrapictine an idle rumor that at the instance 
of the despotic governments the British ministry 
proposes to adopt measures for the extradition of 
refugees, who may be objects of suspicion, the 
Times proceeds to take a view of the position of 
refugees in this country which seems to us to call 
for some remark : 


We inay as well say at once, and we say it most 
confidently, there exists no such intention on the 
part of our government towards political refugees 
as that so positively stated at Paris. England will 
continue to be, what it has ever been, the asylum 
of nations. We should be most unfaithful to our 
constitution, most untrue to our political faith, and 
many of us most ungrateful for the refuge given to 
our forefathers in this land of their adoption, if we 
consented to the exclusion or other ill-treatment of 
political refugees, except from the plainest neces- 
sity, and the most definite apprehensions. But 
there can be no such intention. It would only be 
legal under an ‘alien act,’’ and the last alien act 
has been allowed to expire without renewal this 
very year. ‘The announcement towards the close 
of the session was received with general acclama- 
tion, showing how little such measures are to the 
taste of an Englishman. Her majesty’s ministers 
have shown a marked degree of attention, almost 
too expressive of political sympathy, to some of the 
leading refugees. But it is notorious that all 
classes in this country will show not merely hospi- 
tality, but friendship to foreigners, whose opinions, 
and whose acts, they would not tolerate for a moment 
in their own fellow-countrymen. As a slave ceases 
to be a slave as soon as he touches this soil, the 
refugee is commonly supposed fo have left behind 
ham all his substantial vice, and to retain merely the 
superficial hue of his party. 

Certainly this is a true representation of the 
reception of the refugee in the aristocratic society 
of London, when his deeds or his misdeeds have 
invested him with anything of the character of a 
lion, and excited curiosity or furnished the material 
for a sensation—the besetting vulgarity of the self- 
styled beau monde. So that a foreigner has figured 


in the world, he is weleomed in the drawing- | 


EXTREMES. 


and éclat; but, as the Times explains, the moral 
complexion of the conduct is bleached even while 
the recollection of it imparts the interest to the 
fugitive. 

Haynau mistimed his visit to England. Had 
he presented himself in the fashionable season, he 
would have been a courted and caressed guest at 
most of the great houses, and would have been far 
too much engaged at dinners, routes, and fétes to 
have had leisure or a thought for a visit to a 
brewery. The question arises whether this is 
moral, whether it is politic, whether the rude 
treatment of the fugitive evil-doer may not be pro- 
voked by the frequent example of the favor with 
which offenders of his class are received by a large 
portion of our aristocratic society. Is not the sen- 
timent in many an uncultivated but honest nature 
likely to be, ‘‘ If no one will let this man know 
what is thought of his conduct, I will. He shall 
not get off with nothing but compliments and ser- 
vilities."’ How different would the feeling and 
actions of such a man be, if he were aware 
that the coldness and neglect of the foreign delin- 
quent’s class in society would mark the sense of 
his offences, and most cuttingly punish them! 

Do not let it be supposed that we are contending 
for the exercise of judgment upon the minor shades 
of error in foreign polities, of which we may be 
very imperfect and incompetent judges; the cases 
which we would bring under moral jurisdiction 
are happily the less frequent ones of great gravity 
or atrocity. And for the men implicated in them 
we would not deny an asylum, and the protection 
of the laws ; but they should have nothing more 
than the asylum, bringing with them none of the 
claims on the hospitalities in felon, blood-stained 
hands. Had cutting neglect been the known por- 
tion of Haynau in London, the draymen of Bank- 
side would not have stirred a finger against him, 
content with the finger of scorn whose exquisite 
punishment is not to be surpassed. 

An _ ultra-enthusiastic proposal has been for- 
warded to us from a public meeting in Liverpool 
to erect a statue on the occasion. These fervid 





sympathizers miss the point altogether, misled by 
the bad style of antagonism on the other side. 


rooms of our fine people to be stared at, no matter | None know better than the draymen who drove the 
what may have been the mischief he has done, or | general to the dustbin that they can have no honor 


“The broken tool that 
the bad monarch who has 


fallen in attempting. 
tyrants throw away ;” 


| 


| 


and glory from the act except the sense of the 


impulse that prompted it. In cool blood we are 


made every throne tremble, and shaken all securi- | still contented that the hot blood was ; but when 
ties of authority and peace in Europe, by his|a burst of wrath has served its purpose, no one 
besotted, selfish, despotic policy, in violation of | should desire to see it vindictively dwelt upon. 
pledges the most solemn; the red republican on | This would be to emulate the spirit of Haynau 
the other hand, the pedantic socialist, the apostle | himself, and of his allies and friends abroad. 


of anarchy, all these and more than we care to 


The Times has given, under the head of General 


recite, are sure, as the Times says, not only of | Haynau and the press of Germany and Austria, 


hospitality but friendship in the circles of our 
‘* great world.”’? ‘The hand of the political incen- 
diary who has done his worst to give up his coun- 
try and society to anarchy, rapine, and ruin, is 
grasped as cordially at least as that of the purest 
patriot who has fallen in vindicating the dearest 
rights of man. The villany gives the notoriety 





various animadversions on the assault. The Allge- 
meine Zeitung, the Times of Germany, after taking 
a very exaggerated view of the affair, asks— 


Are not the English afraid of being served in the 
same way—the English who every year spoil our 
beautiful landscapes by the oddity of their appear- 
ance and the ‘‘ refinement’’ of their manners? 
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And it puts the case of Sir H. Ward in the 
Jonian Islands, and asks where slumbers the wrath 
of our press. Sir H. Ward handled miscreants 
with a severity we are not prepared to defend ; 
but there is no charge against him of sanctioning, 
countenancing, or suffering the flogging of women. 

Another paper states :— 


In the ‘* Café Daum,”’ which is haunted by our 
officers, there was, amidst the portraits of other 
royal personages, a portrait of Queen Victoria. | 
say it was there, for it was yesterday assaulted by 
a Croatian officer, who, drawing his sabre, with a 
volley of imprecations, smashed it into atoms, while 
his comrades cheered and cried ** Bravo.”” They 
rattled their swords in a most alarming manner, and 
they curse the islanders, ‘* whom they cannot get at,” 
and whom they long to ‘‘ shiver,’’ as the officer did 
the picture of their queen. But not only absurd— 
indeed, the insults are low and mean which were 
yesterday offered to two harinless English tourists 
(whose dress bespoke them as such) by several 
cavalry officers, among whom was a near relative 
of the Prince Schwarzenberg. 


Sabring the picture of a lady is at least an im- 
provement, and a gallant one certainly, upon 
flogging one in the life. Of course, for so manly 
and heroic an exploit the officer will obtain promo- 
tion and a decoration. General Haynau must ap- 
point him his aide-de-camp. He deserves to be on 
that staff. One cannot sufficiently admire the har- 
dihood of this officer, who drew his sword so fear- 
lessly against the portrait of a woman, sustained 
only by the cheers of his comrades. It shows, in 
the teeth of a popular anecdote to the contrary, 
that the chivalry of Austria can do something for 
itself single-handed, at least where a woman, or 
the likeness of a woman, is in the ease. It is 
said that an Austrian soldier being involved in 
some difficulty, a pert gamin, with a shrill voice, 
called to him, ‘* Austrian, shall I fetch a Russian 
to conquer your enemies, and get you out of the 
scrape '”’ 

The hero of the Café Daum could shiver to 
pieces our queen’s picture without the aid of a 
Russian. He must, however, have a care of 
Bankside. His place of honor is now second only 
to that of the more soaring hero, whose ambition 
would be satisfied with nothing else than striking 





the person itself of our sovereign, instead of con- 
tenting himself with an outrage against a picture. | 

As for Haynau, it tarns out after all that the) 
draymen have been his best friends, and have | 
swept him back with their brooms to imperial 
favor, and high advancement. The Times states— 


We understand that preparations are making to 
greet General Haynau on his return to Vienna with 
a splendid demonstration of loyal devotion, accom- 
panied by an extraordinary act of grace on the part 
of the monarch. The garrison is to serenade him 
y fprarces os and the emperor is to place in his hands 
the object of his ambition—the marshal’s ‘* baton.”’ 


And all this comes of Bankside! Little thought 
the general in the dustbin how it was all for his 





good, and the growth of his honors. When before 


was a baton so earned? Surely it will bear the 
likeness of a drayman broomstick couchant. 

On second thought, we think the hero of the 
Café Daum cannot do better than come over to 
London, visit Messrs. Barclay’s, and subscribe him- 
self ** The lady-killer of Queen Victoria in portrai- 
ture.”’ Any little specimen of mob-law he might 
provoke would ensure him in consistency some 
extraordinary act of grace on the part of the mon- 
arch, a serenade by torchlight from the garrison, 
and promotion to the rank of general. He should 
be forever distinguished as the hero of the Café 
Daum. 





From the Examiner. 


EXTINCTION OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
IN GERMANY. 


Tur struggle between despotic reaction and even 
the old moderate degree of constitutional liberty 
formerly allowed in Germany, will soon be decided. 
Austria, at the head of its resuscitated Diet, has 
acted with much more boldness, decision, and ultra- 
repression, than could have been effected under the 
old Diet. That assembly sanctioned the expulsion 
of the old Elector of Hesse, and of the Duke of 
Brunswick, for violatipg their constitution. In- 
stead of following any such precedent, the actual 
Rump of the old Diet has ordered bodies of Hano- 
verian and Wurtemberg troops to occupy Cassel, to 
put down all opposition, to restore the elector to his 
throne, and to enable him to govern, not merely 
without Parliament, but against every law, custom, 
right, and popular will in the country. 

It is impossible to imagine that Austria would 
have gone such a length were it not certain of 
Russian support and of Prussian acquiescence. 
Sull it is difficult to conceive that the King of 
Prussia would thus forfeit his last claim to the 
respect of Germany, and break the last link that 
bound him to the constitutional party. If fifteen 
thousand Hanoverian and Wurtemberg soldiers can 
be found to put down the constitutional and passive 
resistance in Hesse, if the Hessians submit, and if 
Prussia allows it—then, certainly, the Frankfort 
Diet is restored not only to its pristine life, but to 
more vigor than it ever possessed, and to a greater 
despotic power and spirit than it has yet dared to 
assume, In the present century. 

Should all this be consummated, every spark of 
constitutional government will have been trodden 
out in Germany. Everywhere have the Chambers 
been dissolved or sent about their business, every- 
where is the press put down, the rights of freemen 
suspended. Assuming that this has the sanction 
of Prussia, of course the King of Prussia is pre- 
pared to replace his own kingdom under the Ger. 
man uniform of despotism, and abrogate his consti- 
tution. He must indeed, in consistency, do so. 
The Camphausens, Hansemans, Beckeraths, and 
Gagerns, he must silence or exile. For they can 
never pardon or compound with such treacherous 
and pusillanimous conduct. 

There is one class of politicians who will hail 
with exultation and delight the universal extinction 
of constitutional government by the strong arm of 
most of the German princes, and the acquiescence 
of the others. This is the extreme democratic 

arty. Theircontinued cry, ever since their defeat, 
Es been that their outrageous mistrust and coercion 
of princes was the only prudent conduct. They 
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have deneunced the constitutional party as idiotic, 
in trusting and respecting princes who have shown 
no respect for either their subjects’ rights or their 
own oaths; and as traitorous, in aiding to crush 
that genuine popular party which could alone have 
given them strength to resist the perfidy and tyr- 
anny of the despotic courts. All which has since 
happened, the democratic writers had unhappily 
foretold. They are proved right in their mistrust, 
right in their appreciation, of the princes; right in 


their prophecy of the extinction of all constitutional | 


principles and party; and henceforth there will 
exist in Germany but the red flag of Struve and the 
white flag of Schwarzenberg and Haynau. As to 
the constitutionalists, with their red, white, and 
black colors, these will be an eternal laughing- 
stock ; and the white and black flag of Prussia a 
thing to spit upon. 

Should the present reaction succeed in Cassel, 
Germany may be looked upon as entering that 
phasis which Spain did in 1823, when Ferdinand 
resumed the reins of government. The only dif- 
ference would be, that, instead of one Ferdinand, 
Germany will have a score. Such a regime can- 
not exist without frequent insurrections, or without 
respectable citizens and constitutional personages 
favoring such insurrections, as was the case in 
Spain and in France from 1815 to 1830. Martial 
Jaw, military execution, and the scaffold, are the 
necessary accompaniments to such a state of things. 
All which Germany will have to endure without 
even the pity and respect due to the brave when 
they are unfortunate. 

It is but too true that Prussia is chiefly to blame 
for the want of manliness and courage visible in the 
educated and civic class of Germans at present. 
Prussia put down with such rigor, and punished 
with such ferocity, the attempts of the people to 
stand up for constitutional liberties, that now, when 
it would be her interest to resuscitate a constitu- 
tional spirit and defence, she finds it dead. Had 
Prussia repressed the Baden insurrection as repub- 
lican and extreme, but at the same time bearing in 
mind how much that foolish uprising was pro- 
voked ; had she shown some clemency and forbear- 
ance to the vanquished, she would have stood ina 
better position now. But how can she support 
constitutional resistance in Hesse, when she put 
down with her artillery resistance almost as right- 
eous in Saxony? Having reéstablished her own 
power by military reaction, how can she prevent 
other powers from following her example? A 
middle course in polities is at all times difficult 
enough; but when it becomes a series of tactics 
and maneuvres, of cruel vengeance upon the weak 
and mean truckling to the strong, alike devoid of 
dignity and honesty, itis a course which no craft 
of government can make ultimately prudent or suc- 
cessful. 





From the Spectator. 
HESSE-CASSEL, 
Smatut as Hesse-Cassel is, the events now in 


progress are instructive for every class of politi- 
cians. Asa small breach in the land can disclose 


to the geologist the structure and history of a re- 
gion, so the Hessian rupture may disclose to the 
politician the actual working of the political ele- 
ments. 

Most especially ought it to instruct the royal 


HESSE-CASSEL. 


classes, who appear to have made such slight prog- 
ress in learning their true place in contemporane- 
ous society. There are a few before Europe just 
now who have shown some faculty of adapting 
themselves to the political state of their dominions 
—such as the King of Holland and the King of the 
Belgians ; but, with those exceptions, all are now 
illustrating immense mistakes. Francis Joseph of 
Austria is relying on his armies, and on that dan- 
, gerous ally, Russia; reckless of the future pay-day, 
aud wholly neglecting to obtain a real hold on his 
, Subjects in any section of his empire, insomuch that 
, he is an alien in every province except unnational 
Vienna. Frederick William is ** wading’ among 
tentatives and failures for a policy. The Count de 
Chambord is keeping alive a notion of returning 
to a throne ** by the grace of God.” Ferdinand 
of Naples lends a temporary sanction to the idea 
that kingeraft is to be kept up by tyranny, foreign 
support, and perjury. Pius the Ninth is thinking 
to rebuild a temporal power on the traditionary 
rock of St. Peter. ‘The quasi-royal Prince Presi- 
dent is acting so as to countenance the notion that a 
people may be eajoled. Not one grapples with the 
facts of the time, and bases his position upon 
them. 

Now the actual state of Hesse-Casse] exposes 
the processes at work in political society, which 
forbid any peace or safety for princes unless they 
adapt themselves to the movement. Its position is 
that of England under Charles the First, with this 
difference, that the nation is unanimous, from its 
mob even up to its Parliament and its public de- 
partments. There appears to be no minority—ex- 
cept the elector himself and his minister, Hassenp- 
flug—Charles with his spectacled and fugitive 
Strafford. In Hesse-Casse]l, then, constitutional 
doctrines have obtained so firm a hold over the 
bulk of the people, over the civic classes, the acting 
officials, and even the army, that they all thought 
it safer to abide by constitutional law than by hered- 
itary authority ; there is, to any publie effect, no 
counter-opinion. Hesse-Cassel has had a longer 
enjoyment of constitutional laws than other prov- 
inces of Germany ; but it is only in advance of the 
rest ; and it seems probable that opinions will gain 
upon all classes, in other dominions, as they have 
done in this little state. In some degree, princes 
who do not adopt constitutional doctrines are in the 
position of the fugitive elector, although it may be 
disguised ; and although a crisis may not be so 
thoroughly prepared for them as it is for him, it 
cannot be indefinitely postponed. 

Now the royal classes of Europe labor under 
many disadvantages. ‘They are not practised in the 
conduct of public affairs under constitutional re- 
straints; they are not trained to vigilance and 
patience. They hold a certain amount of power 
without appeal or liability, but are also under the 
management of ministers who ‘ advise’’ them. 
Thus ministers of state, who neglect to keep their 
respective princes properly trained and corrected 
up to the newest dendend. are practically risking 
the safety of monarchy. If they want to ‘* save 
society’’—about which Louis Napoleon makes such 
a fuss—if they want to rescue constitutional doc- 
trine from being wrecked by an attempt at abso- 
lutist reaction ending in republican revolution, they 
will take active steps towards ascertaining the 
actual relation of princes and people, and adjustin 
the position of the royal functionary on omatleal 
grounds. 
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From the Spectator. | sacrifice from the present official representatives 
NEWS OF THE WEEK ENDING 5 OCT. of the nation, towards that confidence which Ten- 
ders the subject strong in the service of his country 
In this quiet season of the political year, the | —towards that impression among foreign countries 
news from the Arctic regions assumes the full prom- | that at the back of every Englishman is the vigi- 
inence which is really due to it. Some traces | lance and power of his state, to succor him in trou- 
have been discovered of Sir John Franklin’s ships. | ble, to uphold him in justice, at whatsoever price. 
The nine vessels engaged in the several expedi- —_ 
tions sent out in search had been distributed into| The deputies of the Peace Association would 
five parties, to carry on the survey more systemat-| appear to be making some progress in arranging 
ically. The first fact of much interest was an|the dispute between Denmark and her revolted 
alarming rumor, among certain Esquimaux near | Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. The points 
Cape York, in Baffin’s Bay, that Sir John Frank- | actually attained are these: Denmark has con- 
lin had been laid up for the winter of 1846, near sented to negotiate to the same extent as Schles- 
Cape Dudley Digges, had been attacked by a fierce | wig-Holstein; and after the return of the deputa- 
band of natives, and that all the crews had been | tion to Kiel, the ducal authorities had appointed a 
killed, not at once, but apparently in two attacks. | gentleman to act as arbitrator on their behalf, and 
As to the faith due to this story, there is the utmost | to meet the arbitrator for Denmark. Meanwhile, 
difference hetween the commanders of the search- | Mr. Elihu Burritt remained in Hamburg to watch 
ing expeditions. Captain Ommanney takes no no-| and smooth the progress of the negotiations. The 
tice of the rumor ; Captain Penny praises the ser- | Peace Association has thus succceded in attaining 
vices of the Danish interpreter for ‘ exposing a| a recognized position between the governments of 
story of Sir John Ross’ Esquimaux.’’ On the , Europe—a position so important, that it would be 
one hand, therefore, we find Sir John Ross main- | very desirable if the respectable gentlemen com- 
taining the credibility of the report, explaining that | posing that body of amateur diplomatists would in- 
the Dane intimidated the Esquimaux, and that the | vestigate the real causes of their success. Among 
Esquimaux stuck to his story after the Dane was those causes, no doubt, is the highly embarrassing 
gone ; on the other hand, we find many intelligent | nature of the contest to both the litigants, so that 
men treating the story as worthless, and it is known ‘an intervention from any respectable quarter is as 
that Sir John Ross’ temperament exposes him to | weleome as the Beefeater in the “ situation’’ of 
be hasty in error and obstinate in adhering to it. | Don Whiskerandos; and that accidental element 
It is to be observed that the Esquimaux was not | of success in the present instance could not be ex- 
confronted with his countrymen, in the presence of | pected in other instances. 
Sir John and the Dane; a step which would have; Again, we have yet to test the efficacy or pos- 
gone far to test his veracity. | sibility of any sort of ‘* appeal’? between litigants 
Meanwhile, we have the further report of Admi- ' still more obstinate than Denmark and the duch‘es. 
ralty ropes discovered at Cape Riley and Beechy| We suspect that a close investigation of the facts 
Island, in the Wellington Channel, and other tra-| will enable the deputation to discover that the 
ces that the Erebus or Terror, or both, had been at | practical success which they have attained is en- 
those places; and it would seem that both vessels|tirely due to the really practicable part of their 
had left it in safety. The disheartening fact is the | scheme—that part which consists in promoting the 
long lapse of time. It now is becoming all but! mutual intelligence of governments and_ nations. 
impossible that the party, with the best economy, Many a war might be prevented if the combatants 
could have found means to subsist so long in those | did but really know each other's relative strength, 
iee-bound deserts. The systematic search, how-| and often the desire for war would be obliterated 
ever, will secure at least a negative knowledge re-| if the combatants did but know each other’s real 
specting the fate of the lost voyagers. intent; though instances may be imagined in 
In the least happy event, the search will have| which that mutual knowledge would occasion 
been far from vain, on many accounts. Lord Pal-| war. In any case, however, those who rely on 
merston implied that the true principle of maintain- | moral and not on technical or formal influences, 
ing the greatness of Britain throughout the world, is| and who, on the broadest principles of religion 
to uphold the Civis Britannicus against all foreign | and humanity, go between contending nations to 
oppressors, and even against foreign laws: clearly | promote mutual understanding and obedience to 
a misconception of the true principle. That princi- | common faith and its precepts, are performing a 
ple is, to endow the British subject with the confi- truly sacred office—one which overrides difference 
dence that wherever he may go the vigilance and of blood, of creed, and of political opinion. ‘That 
just influence of the great empire follow him, not | was once the office of the priesthood, when priests 
to uphold him against the laws of foreign countries, | maintained their position in being wiser than the 
but to see that he be not abandoned or unlawfully | rest of mankind: it was the most sacred office of 
oppressed. It is not by upholding a Don David | the heralds. In testimony of the success which 
Pacifico against the rules and laws of the Greek | may yet be attained in the same direction, we see 
government that the truly commanding greatness|one of the most remarkable spectacles ever pre- 
of our empire is shown; but it is displayed in the | sented to Europe—a blacksmith from republican 
array of well-stored ships—of most intelligent and | America is sitting at Hamburg to watch over the 
daring commanders—of hardy, resolute, enduring | mutual advances of the Teutonic Duchies and the 
men, following their countrymen to the most deso- | Scandinavian monarch. 
late regions of the globe, in order to rescue them if a 
possible—to know and record their fate if more be} Not inconsistent with that spectacle is the other, 
impossible—at all events, to leave no duty unful-| nor less remarkable—the old governing influences 
filled, though it be but that of inditing on the ceno-| of Europe, exiled from power, or shaking in the 
taph a correct inscription doing justice to their| throne and distracted in councils, are petitioning 
memory. This, we say, which to the superficial | for an idea that may help them to exist. While 
politician looks like a vain sacrifice, is really asmal] | the good bishops of the Sardinian States are in- 
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voking the Sovereign Pontiff to reconsider the 

licy which is breaking up the Romish church, 
is favorite ecclesiastic in Piedmont, Cardinal 
Franzoni, persists so obstinately in the reactionary 
policy, that he draws upon himself exile and con- 
fiscation. Poor Pio Nono, confessing inability to 
wield the destiny of Rome, abandoning Ais mild 
methods of little regeneration for that *‘ eternal’ 
state, has wholly lent himself to the reaction- 
ary idea. The more intelligent prelates of Pied- 
mont, not a few in proportion, recognize all the 
destructive tendencies of that idea, and petition 
against it, in vain; and the civil state of Piedmont, 
in self-preservation, has been forced into open de- 
fiance of the Papal supremacy. As the Anti-Pa- 
pal feeling has spread far and wide in Italy, espec- 
lally north of the Neapolitan frontier, such a signal 
adhesion to that feeling by the constitutional state 
of the peninsula is a formidable event for the an- 
cient ecclesiastical dominion. That rule cannot 
accommodate its essential idea to the living ideas 
of the day, and it is to be extruded as dead matter 
from the living organism of society. 

In like manner, the legitimist party in France is 
vainly struggling to keep up a show of existence. 
The earnest Marquis de Larochejaquelin only re- 
tains his connexion with his party by waiving his 
attempt to reconcile the idea of legi.imacy with the 
presence of the people. M. de Larochejaquelin 
explains, that he did not seek a restoration of the 
original monarchy at the hands of the people, but 
only to give the people an opportunity of declaring 
that it did not concur in the Republic. This is 
permitting the people humbly to support the Pre- 
tender, without prejudice to his absolute rights 
over said people ; such is the proposition of that 
statesman among the Legitimists, who is most in- 
telligently and earnestly bent on accommodating 
the legitimist idea to the living ideas of the day! 
—No, the Count de Chambord is right: legitimacy 
cannot abate itself: it must die—it is dying. No 
wonder, then, if the Parisians, practical philoso- 
phers, pay far less attention to the dreamy contro- 
versies of the political legitimists than they do to 
the fact of present importance, that tne Italian 
Opera is at last organized; that the Count de 
Chambord should reign as Henry the Fifth is an 
idle romance-dream, but that Mr. Lumley is ap- 
pointed director of the Opéra Italien is a fact for 
the Parisians of serious and present importance. 





Her majesty’s ship the North Star, which went 
out as a tender-ship to the expedition of Sir James 
Clark Ross in search of Sir Jan Franklin, a year 
and a half ago, returned unexpectedly to Spithead 
on Saturday inorning. She has brought despatches 
from the ships of the four English expeditions 
which went out early this year; and of these there 
have been published the despatches by Captain 
Ommanney, commanding the Assistance and In- 
trepid of Captain Austin’s squadron, a despatch 
from Captain Penny, and one from Sir John Ross, 
all to the Admiralty ; and also two despatches with 
enclosures from Sir John Ross to his patrons, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The Prince Albert, a ship despatched in July, 
under Captain Forsyth, to make a special search 
beyond Brentford Bay, returned from the Polar 
regions to Aberdeen on Sunday night; and the 
Admiralty have published Captain Austin’s de- 
spatch in full. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


the expedition under Sir John Franklin has been 
brought home: a report picked up at Cape York 
from some Esquimaux, that the ships of the expe- 
dition were wrecked at the top of Baffin’s Bay in 
1846, and the exhausted crews overpowered and 
killed by a savage tribe, was discredited by further 
inquiries, and by search in the neighborhood. The 
ships entered Lancaster Sound to prosecute their 
searches; intending, however, to make minuter 
inquiries into the truth of this painful rumor if 
their search in the north-west should fail. 

But by the Prince Albert we learn that ‘ traces”’ 
of the missing expedition have been discovered in 
the expected direction of the Wellington Channel. 
These traces are undoubted evidences that the 
Erebus and Terror have passed in the direction 
they indicate, at some time not to be guessed ; but 
they tend in no wise to clear the melancholy doubt 
now hanging over the fate of Sir John Franklin 
and his companions. 

It seems that Captain Penny, with his two ves- 
sels, the Lady Franklin and Sophia, was the first to 
traverse the full length of Davis’ Straits and Baf- 
fin’s Bay, and to enter Melville Bay. At that 
point, however, he vas prevented by the middle 
ice from further advance; and before he could 
cross to Lancaster Sound the ships of all the other 
— overtook and joined him. 

‘or a good portion of the voyage up the Green- 
land coast, the two American discovery vessels 
were in advance of all the English ships except 
Captain Penny’s; but one of these friendly rivals 
got aground off the Devil’s Thumb, and thus both 
got behind. The English were anxious to give 
their aid; but the American commander declined 
to delay them, having plenty of strength .o get 
afloat again. ‘The Americans had recovered their 
lost ground by the time when the English entered 
Lancaster Sound, and were near Leopold’s Harbor 
at the same time with Sir John Ross, on the 22d 
August. 

All the English vessels were congregated in 
Melville Bay, off Cape York, on the 13th August. 
Acting in the spirit of their instructions, and with 
the best feeling of mutual confidence, they formed 
a plan of operations in which the following division 
of searching labor was made. Captain Austin’s 
expedition of two ships with two attendant screw- 
steamers was divided; and the nine assembled 
ships of all the commands were divided into five 
commands, which we will enumerate in an order 
corresponding to the geographical position of their 
region of search. 1. Captain Ommanney, with his 
ship Assistance and her steam-tender Intrepid, was 
to search the whole northern coast of Barrow’s 
Straits—marked on the maps as North Devon— 
from Cape Warrender in Lancaster Sound to the 
Wellington Channel. 2. Captain Penny, with his 


' two ships, the Lady Franklin and Sophia, was to 


proceed on his special survey of Jones’ Sound, 
leaving such traces of his progress to the north- 
west, that when Captain Ommanney gained the 
westernmost extremity of his region he should be 
able to communicate with Captain Penny. 3. Sir 
John Ross was to proceed at once, with his two 
ships, the Felix and Mary, to the Wellington Chan- 
nel, and search all the region from Cape Hotham 
to the west end of Melville Island ; and if possible 
search down southwestwards along Bank’s Land. 
4. Captain Austin, with his ship Resolute and her 
steam-tender Pioneer, was to begin at Pond’s Bay, 
and explore the whole southern coast of Lancaster 





By the North Star no reliable news concerning 





Sound and Barrow’s Straits; and, if possible, 
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push along by Cape Walker, till he should have 
connected his southern explorations with the ter- 
minal voyagings of Sir James Ross. 5. Captain 
Forsyth, with his single ship the Prince Albert, 
was to go down Regent’s Inlet to Brentford Bay, 
to cross the isthmus, and explore the west side of 
Boothia Felix ; and to extend his inquiries in all 
directions over the unknown region south of Cape 
Walker and Bank’s Land. 

The vessels started on their allotted courses on 
the 14th August. The progress of the northern 
commands may be briefly summed. On the 25th 
August, Captain Ommanney had completed his 
search all along the coast of Lancaster Sound and 
Barrow’s Straits; and was observed by Mr. Snow, 
from the mast-head of the Prince Albert, ‘* well 
over with Cape Hotham, carrying a press of sail, 
with a strong breeze from westward ;’’ two 
American brigantines were working over towards 
the Cape ; and Captain Penny’s vessels were push- 
ing stoutly up the Wellington Channel. It was 
found that the sea was so perfectly ice-locked in the 
direction of Cape Walker, that advance in that di- 
rection would be totally impossible. Cape Hotham 
alone might with difficulty be reached. For this 
reason, Sir John Ross was understood, when last 
seen at the north-west corner of Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, to be in doubt whether he should not return 
to England. Of the southern commands we have 
only the accounts by the Prince Albert. Captain 
Austin had gone to Pond’s Bay, to send home 
despatches by the North Star; but those ships 
missed each other, and the progress of Captain 
Austin is left unreported. Captain Forsyth has 
fulfilled his instructions to the extreme point per- 
mitted by nature, but that permission was very re- 
stricted. Prince's Inlet, like the sea towards Cape 
Hotham, is covered with ice from coast to coast. 
From this cause, it was impossible to get anywhere 
near Brentford Bay and cross the isthmus. ‘‘ As 
we drew up towards Fury Beach, the land-ice 
gradually extended off the shore, commencing a 
little to the southward of Port Leopold, up to with- 
in ten or fifteen miles of Fury Point, when it 
stretched directly across the inlet, apparently in 
front of Port Bowen.”’ Captain Forsyth found 
himself even in danger of being carried up the in- 
let by the drift-ice; so he hastened out to the 
north, and crossed Barrow’s Straits towards the 
entrance of Wellington Channel. He examined 
the coast from Capes Herschel and Hurd to Point 
Innis. It was at Cape Riley they found the traces 
already mentioned. ‘* We observed five places 
where tents had been pitched, or stones placed as 
if they had been used for keeping the lower part 
of the tents down; also great quantities of beef, 

ork, and bird-bones, a piece of rope with the 
Voolwich naval mark in it, (yellow,) part of 
which I have enclosed.’”? In a cairn mounted by 
8 flag-staff was a despatch from Captain Ommanney, 


who had landed at the same — before Captain | 


Forsyth, stating that he had observed the same 
traces, and had also observed similar traces on 
Beechy Island. He had pushed on towards Cape 
Hotham and Cape Walker in search of ‘ further 
traces of Sir John Franklin.”’ 

Having made out from the despatches the best 
account which they afford of the progress and fur- 
ther plans of the ships, we recur to the details of 
the Esquimaux report concerning the destruction 
of Sir John Franklin’s expedition. On the 14th 
August, as Captain Penny passed Cape York, 


three Esquimaux were observed: he communicated 
with them: and they conversed with his interpreter, 
but made no allusion to any lost expedition of 
white men. Onthe 15th, next day, Captain Om- 
manney and Sir John Ross passed the same spot, 
and again hailed the Esquimaux. Captain Om- 
manney sent his steamer, the Intrepid, under Lieu- 
tenant Cator, and Sir John Ross sent his whale- 
boat under Commander C. Gervans Phillips, R. N., 
to converse with them. ‘The Intrepid arrived first, 
and ‘* communicated’’ with the natives: they in- 
formed her people that a ship had wintered in 
Wolstenholme Sound ; she was housed in, and had 
departed in the spring about a month before. It 
turned out that they meant the North Star. In the 
whale-boat under feewaatio Phillips was Captain 
Ross’ Esquimaux interpreter, Adam Beek, who 
speaks Danish : as soon as the Cape York natives 
saw their countryman, they threw up their hats 
and ran to the boat, and got on beard without being 
invited. They conversed with Adam Beek for 
half an hour. At the end of that time, Lieutenant 
Phillips set out with Adam to Sir John Ross, whe 
,alone understood Danish, that they might learn 





| what he had heard. As they went, they overtook 


| first Captain Forsyth’s vessel, the Prince Albert ; 
and on board of her was a cook, John Smith, who 
| has lived at Churchill, and knows the Esquimaux 
| language—*‘ a little of it,’’ according to Sir John 
Ross—‘‘ a good knowledge’? of it, according to 
Lieutenant Phillips. Adam Beek immediately 
| sought him out, and gave him the following narra- 
| tive, on the authority of the Cape York Esqui- 
/maux. 
‘In the winter of 1846, when the snow was fall- 
| ing, two ships were broken by the ice a good way 
off in the direction of Cape Dudley Diggs, and 
afterwards burned by a fierce and numerous tribe 
of natives. The ships were not whalers—epau- 
lettes were worn by some of the white men. A 
part of the crews were drowned; the remainder 
were some time in huts or tents, apart from the na- 
tives; they had guns, but no balls, were in a weak 
and exhausted condition, and were subsequently 
killed by the natives with darts or arrows.” 
Captains Ommanney and Forsyth immediately 
proceeded to Sir John Ross’ ship; and they sent 
to Captain Penny’s ship for his Danish interpreter, 
| Patersen, or Petersen. The despatches leave us 
in confusion as to the stages of the examination, 
but the result is that Captain Ommanney takes no 
notice of the report in his despatch. He seems to 
have thought it an invention founded on the actual 
circumstances of the stay made by the North Star. 
Captain Penny briefly praises the services of his 
interpreter Petersen in ‘‘ exposing a story of Sir 
John Ross’ Esquimaux.’’? Sir John Ross himself 
states that Petersen was “‘ totally at variance with 
Adam Beek ;’’ but declares that the Dane overbore 
Adam, by calling him a liar, and intimidated him ; 
but Adam persisted in his story when the Dane 
was gone, and he wrote it down in the Esquimaux 
language. Here it is, for such of our readers as 
have scholarship to translate it— 








“ Tnnuvit Takkurkarbark, Agus 13, 1850, Kes- 
sean nili Killissejaragkit ommiarssarnik Tagkog 
innassogallugit okarbot ommiarsuiit Tagkugittik 
Nunnamminni egkimmatta Sarkinnirrok Sessam- 
marrattillunni Tarrit tarbok Taimattummik aglag- 
bagka okiot 1846 Sikko Kubirriarmat allarbut 
omannammut PiJlugtik Tarrsanri Sekkur soarmit 
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allarmitt ajollirlugtik okibut innuvit Tarsanni am- 
millarkigagmik Takko omijarsuvit Malluvit innivi 
Nogorbuigog Tagkunniga. 

ss Kaaweis Apvam Beex. 


**Joun Ross, witness to the above, on board the 
Felix discovery-vessel, this 13th day of Au- 
gust, 1850.” 


On the one hand, Adam might have been again 
confronted with the natives who gave the report to 
him, and if he was so his veracity could be instant- 
ly estimated ; and we find the commanders of the 
expedition generally incredulous of the report ; on 
the other hand, we find Sir John Ross treating it 
as so far worthy of continued attention, that he is 
resolved to unravel it thoroughly on his return from 
his north-west search. The most important, but 
still not conclusive point, is that a considerable 
space of the country generally indicated by the 
}’squimaux was traversed in extended order, and 
carefully examined, by Captain Ommanney and 
Lieutenant Phillips and a party of the officers and 
men of her majesty’s ships Assistance and Intrepid, 
and no sign of any destroyed ships or men was dis- 
covered. Several Esquimaux huts were entered : 
** two of the huts covered the unburied remains of 
three or four natives.’’ 





PEACE-MAKERS. 


Messievurs Joseph Sturge, Elihu Burritt, and 
Frederick Wheeler, the members of the peace 
congress who ‘‘ on their own responsibility’? have 
attempted to conclude a peace between the king 
of Denmark and the Danish Duchies, report the 
further progress of their well-meant officious min- 
istrations. At Rendsburg, on the 3d September, 
the Stadtholderate stated that they could not make 
** any sort of proposition ;’’ and they gave the three 
peace-seekers ‘‘ nu mission.”’ 

But they added, that they should be willing to 
refer the claims of the Duchies to the decision of 
enlightened and impartial arbitrators, provided 
Denmark would also submit its claims to the same 
tribunal; reserving for eventual arrangement the 
appointment, composition, and jurisdiction of the 
court. 

With this reply, authenticated in writing, the 
deputation proceeded to Copenhagen ; where they 
arrived on the 10th September, ‘‘ after having beea 
detained several days in quarantine.”’ 

‘*We readily obtained,’’ they say, ‘‘ separate 
interviews with the prime minister and with the 
minister of foreign affairs; who received us with 
great cordiality and kindness. We presented to 
them a written statement of the object of our mis- 
sion, and of what had transpired at Rendsburg. 
We invited their especial attention to the treaty 
of alliance between Denmark and the Duchies, 
bearing date 1533, which was renewed in 1623, 
and confirmed at Travendahl in 1700, by which 
‘the contracting parties bound themselves mutually 
to assist each other ;’ and, with respect to any 
differences that might arise between them, they 
agreed to adjust them, not by means of arms, but 
by means of councillors constituted as arbitrators 
on the part of each, and disengaged from their oath 
of allegiance.”’ 

Urging their appeal on the humanitarian grounds 
which chiefly prompted them, they concluded with 
a few remarks, “‘ to the effect that Denmark, by 
this mode of settlement, would release herself 


might obstruct the full development of her free 
institutions.”” 

‘* Both the ministers expressed their desire to 
effect a satisfactory and pacific arrangement. They 
said they were sensible of the evils of the war, and 
were anxious to bring it to a speedy termination by 
an amicable mode of adjustment. At our last in- 
terview with the minister of foreign affairs, he said 
substantially, that if the government of the Duchies 
would authorize a plan or basis of arbitration, the 
Danish government would take it into immediate 
consideration. We subsequently received the dec- 
laration that they accepted the principle of arbi- 
tration to the same extent that it was accepted by 
the Schleswig-Holstein government at Rendsburg, 
Having received this reply, we returned to Kiel, 
to communicate it to the government of the Duchies, 
and to endeavor to induce a direct negotiation on 
the composition, appointment, and jurisdiction of 
the court of arbitration. On the 23d and 24th in- 
stant, (September,) we met the minister of foreign 
affairs; who authorized a plan of arbitration pre- 
scribed by the treaty between the two countries, to 
which we have referred. He also appointed a 
gentleman to meet any one the Danish government 
should be willing to commission, for the purpose of 
agreeing upon the measures requisite to carry this 
plan into effect. Steps have been ‘taken to bring 
these parties together as early as possible ; and one 
of our number (Elihu Burritt) will remain at Ham- 
burg for a few weeks, with a view of doing all in 
his power to facilitate and expedite this preliminary 
stage of negotiation.” 





From the Spectator. 


FRANCE——-HER PRESIDENT, PRESS, AND PEOPLE. 


By what fatality is it that the French people, one 
of the most intelligent, brave, and generous in the 
world, adorned with a literature the most searching 
in its analysis of human nature and personal char- 
acter, should have made such huge exertions, such 
wonderful sacrifices, in behalf of “ liberty,’’ and 
should find in each form of government, precisely 
the same attacks on liberty, political and personal, 
as those which have provoked successive revolu- 
tions? The question has often been asked, but it 
still remains to be asked ; and its solution really is 
of considerable moment to the science of polities. 
Possibly that solution awaits some further turn 
of affairs, whence the historian may take a more 
complete view ; meanwhile, we think a provisional 
answer may be found, in certain natural traits of 
the French character, modified by the transition 
state of the people from absulute monarchy to some 
form of government as yet wholly undetermined. 
For the present constitution is evidently no more 
than a ‘ provisional government.”’ 

The most salient fact in the political aspect of 
France at this moment is the ** Austrian’’ treatment 
of the press under a government of universal] suf- 
frage. Every successive law is tending more and 
more to bind the journalist in chains. The com- 
pulsory rule, that every political paper shall be 
signed by the writer—whatever general arguments 
there might be for such a law—was intended to 
bring the class of political writers more closely 
under the screw of the government. And it has 
done so. As the act of a republican government, 
the alteration excites wonder. As the direct imi- 
tation of the policy that caused the exile of the 





from those obligations to foreign diplomacy which 


despotic Charles the Tenth, it is a marvellous in- 
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stance of naked transparent impolicy. As a pro- 
vision for ‘* order,”’ it is singularly inept. ‘The 
rule helps less to silence rebellion than to blind the 
ruler to the guiding signs and warnings of the day. 
The greatest use of a press, to those who are re- 
sponsible for the management of a country, is the 
function that it performs of exhibiting the opinions 
and feelings of parties ; the rule which obliges 
every man who holds the editorial pen to attach his 
signature to his section of the work, deprives the 
composition of its collective character, and compels 
it simply to represent the opinions and feelings of 
a few individuals. There may be cases in which 
it is desirable to have out, for the public service, the 
peculiar opinions of individuals; but such will 
always come forth where the authentication is ad- 
vantageous. We have seen examples in the United 
Kingdom, without any compulsory law; and we 
remember such in France, before the recent enact- 
ment. The new law, in fact, is not based upon 
any such general views ; it is of the nature of a 
military law, proclaimed for a country in “* a state 
of siege ;*" and it signifies that the existing gov- 
ernment of France holds its place by a sort of mili- 
tary tenure, which it attempts to strengthen by 
putting down all the free movement of a conquered 
country. ‘The prosecution of the moderate and 
orderly Assemblée Nationale, for intimating that M. 
Persigny had come to England to * raise the wind”’ 
fur Louis Napoleon, betrays the spirit of the govern- 
ment. 

The Pays denies that M. Persigny has been here 
to raise a loan, and hints that the National Assem- 
bly will be forced to make a grant to the president by 
compassion for the pensioners who depend on his 
boanty ; an intimation after the fashion of Robin 
Hood, who pleads the wants of ‘ his children’? at 
home. The wants of the president are no secret ; 
for the third time within two years he is opening 
his beak for provision ; and he will probably get 
it. That the French do not understand the game 
which the close-countenanced prince-president is 
playing, does not deter them from permitting it to 
be played out. His policy, indeed—if policy for 
the nation he can be supposed to have—is inseruta- 
ble; so inscrutable, that we doubt its existence. 
His is a se/f-policy. An adventurer recalled from 
exile to the head of a republic, he is evidently laying 
his plans to obtain as much of royalty as he can ; 


, 


superseding Louis Philippe, who was expelled for 
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pride to see the Frenchman place himself in a 
striking and dramatic attitude; they like the theat- 
rical effects of military shows, reviews, and revolu- 
tions. But they have little taste for the plodding 
business-like work of the town-council or parish- 
board. This is the reason why any good company 
of political performers is allowed to take its turn 
on the political stage. But if there has been 
hardly time in the half-century since France cast 
off her ancient despotism—a period by no means 
consecutive and regular, but much broken—for 
France to acquire the habit of popular and local 
collective action, the disposition to cultivate that 
healthy function of politics has been shown in the 
recent activity of the Conseils-Généraux. The 
municipal spirit is dawning in France ; and that is 
the true antagonist to the bureaucratic fashion in 
which the republic acts. It is to her people 
that France must look for redemption; and the 
people seems to be acquiring the power of popular 
action in the sustained business of loca] administra- 
tion. 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tue Nepaulese princes have set out for Mar- 
seilles. Just as they were on the point of depart- 
ure, and stepping from the door of the hotel into 
the diligence, a scene occurred which might have 
had a very serious termination. A burley bully 
of a caléche-driver insisted upon getting thirty 
franes fur a *‘ course’? which he had made over 
night; and not having been able to obtain the offer 
of more than his legitimate fare, planted himsclf 
squarely before the panel of the diligence, mani- 
festing serious intentions of blocking the ambassa- 
dor’s way. All attempts to stir this fellow from 
his post by fair means were in vain. There he 
stood, and raved for the thirty frances ; and when 
Jung Bahadoor advanced to get into the coach, the 
ruffian had the audacity to seize him by the collar 
of his gown. But he had little reckoned upon the 
strength and nimbleness of his adversary. Swift 
as lightning the slight nervous arm of the Indian, 
which grasped a cane, descended upon the cabman’s 
visage ; and presently that hero was borne off bleed- 
ing profusely from a severe cut on his temple, 
dealt by the jewelled pommel, to get his hurts 
bandaged by a neighboring apothecary, while Jung 
Bahadoor stepped victoriously into the * interieur”’ 


imitating the policy of the man that he had super-|0f the diligence.—Paris Correspondent of the 
seded, Louis Renken imitates the policy of that Daily News. 


same Ulysses untaught by experience. Louis Na- 


AccorpinG to a letter from L’ Orient, a rival to 


poleon has an inpenetrable countenance, unshaka-| Captain Warner has appeared there. ‘*M. La- 
ble courage, ‘‘ a talent for silence,’’ and a faculty | grange, an apothecary residing in this town, has 
of acting ; he waits on events ; meanwhile, neither | been for the Jast fifteen years laboring at the prep- 
too generous nor too farsighted to use the weapons jaration of a buliet of the most destructive kind. 


that lie in the bureaucratic treasury, tarnished as 
they may be with monarchical or legitimist odium, 
and even with defeat. 

It is not, then, to the press that France is to look 
fur redemption ; nor to the Parliament that passed 
that press-law ; nor to the president that uses it. 
And if it is to the people, we observe that it is the 
people which permits these things. And why does 
it permit them? Is it that the French people, 
however much inclined to the abstract in politics— 
far more so than the English—has not the English 
faculty for collective action? No doubt, that 
idiosynerasy of the French race contributes. The 
French sympathize with individuality and individu- 
alized power ; they adore a hero, they regard each 
man as a tepresentative of themselves, and take a 





Although it appears that he had completed his 
labors for some time, he did not communicate his 
discovery to the government until within the last 
few days. An experiment as to the effect pro- 
duced by those bullets has been made under the 
inspection of Admiral La Susse and La Guerre, 
Lieutenant-General Laplace, of the Artillery, and 
of a commission appointed by the government. 
The success of the experiment is said to have 
exceeded all expectation. Each bullet, on striking 
the object against which it was directed, exploded 
with a detonation as loud as that of the gun from 
which it was fired, and produced a most destructive 
effect. It bursts instantly on striking any object 
which opposes resistance, whether it be earth, 
wood, or stone. At the conclusion of the trial, the 
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members of commission, addressing the inventor, 
said, ‘Sir, your name ought to be inscribed 
amongst the members of the Peace Congress, for 
after your invention it will be impossible to think 
of making war.’ M. Lagrange asserts, that with a 
gun-boat, armed with four pieces of cannon, he 
could sink a ship of 120 guns in twenty minutes. 
He is in treaty with the government for the sale 
of his secret.” 


Here Harrwirz has been playing two games of 
chess at the same time, at the Glasgow Chess Club, 
blindfolded. After a long contest, the opponents 
of Herr Harrwitz in one case resigned ; the other 
game was played till a very late hour at night, and 
then, the result being certain success for Harrwitz, 
the game had to be postponed. 


Neary every railway from London ran cheap 
excursion-trains last Sunday, taking in the aggre- 
gate several thousands of persons to divers attrac- 
tive localities. 


Tue Lincoln Association, apparently a body of 
farmers who have combined to protect their prop- 
erty from thieves, have obtained a bloodhound to 
track sheep-stealers. Trials have been made of the 
animal’s power; and in one ease he tracked part 
of the careass of a sheep for three miles, across 
fields, a railway, roads, and a river. 


A MAN employed on the Eastern Union Railway, 
the other day, discovered a dog busy in a turnip- 
field; he watched, and saw the dog draw several 
turnips from the greund with his mouth, and con- 
vey each to three men who were standing in a lane. 
The thieves and their canine agent ran off when 
they saw the railway-officer approach. 


SeveraL towns in the province of Posen have 
recently been honored with visits from one of the 
most skilful rogues whom modern times have heard 
of. He first appeared in the metropolis of the 
province, in Posen itself; where he presented him- 
self under the title of Prince Altieri, and _pre- 
tended to be a legate from the Pope, on a secret 
mission to the court of St. Petersburg. He was 
a conversant with the Latin and French 
anguages, and was provided with passports and 
other limitations ; or they are so skilfully forged 
as to render detection impossible. He remained 
some days in Posen, performing church services ; 
preaching, praying, and blessing the poorer classes, 
while he indulged the higher with visits and the 
honor of kissing hishand. The archbishop of the 
diocese appears to have been among his dupes. 
As may be supposed, the legate’s remittances did 
not arrive at the expected time, and he was com- 
pelled to resort to the unpleasant medium of bor- 
rowing from his brethren in the faith. The arch- 
bishop, confiding in the promise of the legate’s 
influence with the Pope being used in his favor, 
kindly assisted him out of his temporary difficulties 
with the loan of 400 thalers; other clerical digni- 
taries took compassion on their influential superior, 
and lent him smaller sums. The amount which 
the rogue managed to collect in this way is esti- 
mated at about 4000 thalers ; with which of course 
he vanished. In Guesen, another small town in 
Posen, he imposed a long unpaid bill upon the 
landlord of the hotel ; who, deeply impressed with 
the rank and dignity of his guest, asked and ob- 
tained permission to alter the name of his house to 
Hotel Prince Altieri. Previously to his visit to 
Posen, Prince Altieri had honored Dantzic with a 





visit ; and it is said that he succeeded in borrowing 
1000 thalers from the Bishop of Pelplin. The 

lice are hunting for the pseudo-prince, who is 
een now to be a Wilna Jew. 


Tue wild and wooded lands around Dorking 
were the scene of a kangaroo hunt, on Monday, 
with the Wooten pack of beagles. A kangaroo 
belonging to Mr. John Evelyn Denison, M. P., 
escaped four months ago, and has ranged quite wild 
ever since. The animal led the hounds a tremen 
dous run at a pace incredible for such an animal; 
it was at last driven into a pond, and captured by a 
groom, not without a struggle, in the course of 
which the man received some painful embraces. 


AN account is given in the continental papers of 
a great congress of medical men which it is pro- 
posed to hold in France, for the purpose of testing 
by experiment the virtue of a newly-discovered cure 
for madness and for the bites of venomous serpents 
by means of ‘‘ cedrone’’ seed. It seems that two 
subjects, M. Auguste Guillemin and M. Hippolyte 
Fournier, Professor of Mathematics of the depart 
ment of Aveyron, have offered themselves to be 
operated on—which means, we suppose, that they 
offer to let themselves be bitten—for the purposes 
of the inquiry. ‘* It has been thought advisable,” 
says the Brussels Herald, ** to postpone until next 
month the experiment to be tried on M. Auguste 
Guillemin, in order to afford sufficient time for all 
the celebrated medical men of France and other 
parts of Europe to meet together at this sort of 
medical congress, in which one of the most difficult 
problems of occult medicine is to be resolved. It 
is announced that all the different states of Europe 
will be represented at this meeting: Russia, by a 
physician attached to the person of the emperor; 
the German States, by seventeen doctors: and 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark will send dele- 
gates, although in those cold regions there are but 
few serpents, and cases of madness are rare. Some 
of the cedrone seed will be sown in the Jardin des 
Plantes—where it is hoped it will succeed. Sev- 
eral of the faculty, who have already made experi- 
ments on different animals, hope, by means of the 
cedrone seed, to arrive at the cure of mental disor- 
ders and epilepsy.’’ We know nothing more of 
this subject than is involved in these paragraphs.— 
Atheneum. 


Tue Academy of Sciences in Paris is at present 
engaged in considering the practicability of a rail- 
way across the channel which divides England from 
France. The project—which seems to combine 
the real suggestions of science with the sort of po- 
etic calenture that applies them dreamily—origin- 
ated with M. F. Lemaitre—and may be briefly 
described as follows: On a solid foundation on 
either side of the channel, the projector proposes to 
build high and strong abutments, into which huge 
chains stretching across from shore to shore in the 
air would be secured. To support in the air this 
massive weight of iron for the twenty miles of 
space between the Dover abutment and that at 
Calais, the projector makes use of a formidable ap- 
paratus of balloons, of elliptical shape, firmly fas- 
tened to the chains. These, it is thought, would 
do away with any need of support from below ; but, 
lest the balloons should fly away with the iron 
work altogether, M. Lemaitre proposes to sink 
four heavily laden barges at every hundred yards’ 
distance, under the great chains, and connected 
with them by means of other chains. Having ad- 


justed the length of these attaching irons to the 
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depth of the sea at each point, an equilibrium would 
be attained between the sunk barge and the floating 
balloons. Assuming that the gases never escaped, 
the sunk vessels never got disturbed—no one of the 
thousand accidents occurred to which such a bridge 
would be liable—it would remain thus suspended 
between the two countries—and the balloon would 
at length have found an office of dignity. Held by 
the chains so suspended, M. Lemaitre proposes to 
establish an atmospheric railway !—Visionary as 
the scheme sounds, we are assured by the French 
papers that it is seriously occupying the attention 
of the academy. Fancy travelling over a bridge 
held by balloons ina high gale! The thing is at 
any rate very picturesque. How lame are all the 
wonders of eastern fable before the projects—and 
the perfurmances—of the present scientific age! 


Tue telegraphic system of lines is rapidly ap- 
proaching to a state of completion in Germany. 
On the Ist of October the whole will be ready for 
service. From Aix-la-Chapelle to Trieste, from 
Buda to Stettin, messages may be sent in a few 
seconds. ‘lhe net-work is in a state of great for- 
wardness in France and Belgium. ‘The morning 
papers already give the latest telegraphic news 
from Germany and Italy, as well as from France ; 
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better things should grow—abstracting from the 
general nourishment for its own unwholesome 
vegetation—the social surface was physically par- 
titioned by accidents that grew a plentiful crop of 
prejudices and ignorances, vicious in themselves, 
and diverting the moral sap that should have helped 
to beautify the land. ‘The masses of the people 
were separated from each other as by seas and 
alps :—the great majority passed out of existence 
almost strangers to their countrymen and to the 
fair face of their native island. AJ] this has been 
gradually changed by every step that science has 
taken in advance. ‘The migrations caused by the 
rise of the cotton manufacture did much to break 
down the old barriers:—railways and monster 
trains have done, or are doing, the rest. The 
morally poetic. is displacing the picturesque—the 
spiritual beauty replacing the material. If the 
fairies have fled before the steam whistle from 
many a sylvan scene—so have the old local tyran- 
nies that made men moral slaves. Provincialism 
of speech and of thought are fast disappearing. 
Every man now travels more or less; each has 
made some acquaintance with the aspects of nature 
| —understood and enjoyed some part of that heritage 





, of beauty and those conquests of mind which make 
jour wealth as a nation—seen something of men 


and before many weeks are passed we shall have | who live under social and material conditions dif- 


yesterday's intelligence from Berlin and Vienna | ferent from his own. 
| 


just as rapidly and regularly as we have now that 
of the fire in the city and the accident on the East- 
ern Counties Railway. Meantime, one more of the 


The agencies by which this 
education has been given on so grand a scale are 


| + . - * sae 
jamongst the most valuable fruits of modern civili- 


|zation. Men gather both health and strength, and 


familiar forms of ous life at home is finally disap- | wisdom and goodness by extending their horizons. 
pearing—the old Semaphores are all coming down. | How remarkable is the rapidity with which the de- 
They were wonders in their way once—and men | sire to move about has grown—proving the desire 
seemed to have gained a new power as they |a natural one, and the stifling of it a privation. 
watched their hieroglyphic writing in the air. But) Little more than half a score of years since, the 
they are condemned now because they are neither | first excursion trains were timidly tried as an ex- 
fast enough nor keen enough for the times. | periment :—they are now organized throughout the 


Thought has sharpened up mechanics to keep pace 
with her own work. ‘The old Semaphore could 


neither report with the speed of light nor work in 
the dark. 


AmoncG the many agents, resulting from the sci- 
entific triumphs of the time, which are helping to 
re-mould the social materials around us, we can 
neither overlook nor undervalue the Cheap [xcur- 
sion system. We have before remarked on the 
limited horizon which the fathers of the present 
generation eajoyed. Little more than half a cen- 
tury ago there was hardly any perceptible move- 
ment of the population. ‘The country gentleman 


who had passed a fortnight of his life in London, | 


the artisan and the farmer who were acquainted 
with the adjacent districts, and had perhaps wit- 
nessed the splendors of a county town, were re- 
garded with envy or admiration as men who had 
seen the world. The clown lived and died on the 
spot where he was born—was morally the serf of 
the particular soil. Each hamlet was its own 
world. ‘The swell and surge of life in towns a 
score or two of miles away carried faint and indis- 
tinct echoes to the general ear—and local idioms 
and dialects stood like barriers between the men 
born in one county and those born in the next. 
The Yorkshire shepherd whom accident carried to 
the western slopes of Blackstone Edge, or the 
Gloucester peasant who found himself on the 
Somersetshire side of the Cotswold Hills, could 
barely make himself understood or procure the as- 
sistance that he might need as a stranger. Like a 
country broken into minute subdivision by hedges 
that at once separate and occupy the ground where 


‘length and breadth of the country. The statistics 
|of excursions would be interesting in more than 
}one point of view. From the metropolis alone it 
is stated that a million and a half of persons have 
availed themselves of cheap trains during the 
| present summer, to see with their own eyes what, 
‘like all else, under the old conditions they could 
‘only have heard of—and that only as the narrator 
chose to present it. Every morning hundreds and 
| thousands are whirled out of the smoke of London 
jinto the fresh air of heaven. One day last week 
no less than ten huge excursion trains left by the 
|several lines of railway. Some of the pleasure 
iseekers went to enjoy a day among the hop-gar- 
dens of Kent—some sought the open downs of 
| Epsom—not a few explored the regal glories of old 
| Windsor. ‘The sylvan beauties of the Isle of 
| Wight attracted many—a party visited the wonders 
\of Stonehenge—another made the old exclusive 
‘colleges and cloisters of Oxford start at this irrup- 
‘tion of the people—and hundreds drank the sea 
‘breezes from cliff or pier at Brighton, Dover, 
'Folkstone, Ramsgate, and Southampton. The 
military works at Gosport came in for civic ecriti- 
|cisms—and the once fashionable promenades of 
| Bath received a host of visitors with no fear of 
Beau Nashes in their hearts. One train went down 
,to Cambridge—and the afternoon Janded the last 
varty at the hotels of the Rue Richelieu in Paris !— 


| Nevertheless, the excursion system is only in its 
| infancy. 

| Tue French are now as eager after improve- 
/ments in the Photographic processes on paper as 


{they have hitherto been for developing more per- 





























































fectly the image on the Daguerreotype silver 
plates. The inequalities of paper have ever been 
felt as a great objection to its use. M. Blanquart 
Evrard informs us that by washing paper with a 
mixture of the serum of milk and a small quantity 
of albumen—about three-quarters of a pint of whey 
and the white of one egg—it is rendered free from 
all that has hitherto been deemed objectionable. 
Papers thus treated may be kept ready for use, 
since it has been found that after six months they 
are as good as when just prepared. M. Niepce de 
Saint-Victor states that by mixing a smal] quantity 
of Narbonne honey with albumen the sensibility 
of the photographic glass plates or papers is in- 
creased in a surprising manner. 


M. Bovrieny has devised an exceedingly simple 
method for showing his interesting experiments on 
the spheroidal state of fluids. He takes a plati- 
num wire and rolls it into a spiral like the spring 
of a watch, taking care to depress the central por- 
tion. He forms thus a sort of capsule, or circular 
and coneave gridiron, in which the water is con- 
tained when the wire has been previously made red 
hot. By the repulsion of caloric the water is re- 
tained, and, forming itself into a spheroid, rolls 
about without flowing through. Alcohol or ether 
may be substituted for water; when the vapors 
escaping take fire above and below the wire—but 
the spheroidal drop moves rapidly about within the 
flames without undergoing combustion. 


Tue American Association for the Advancement 
of Seience has been holding its third annual meet- 
ing at New Haven—under the presidency of Pro- 
fessor A. D. Bache. As far as we have received 
information of the proceedings of this association, 
the communications appear to have been principally 
connected with the physical sciences. Professors 
Olmsted, Loomis, and Silliman, and Mr. Gould 
read interesting papers on electricity ;—that by Mr. 
Gould being an account of a very extensive series 
of experiments made by the United States Survey 
on some 1,500 miles of electrical telegraph to de- 
termine the velocity of the disturbance passing 
along the signal wires. Professor Wheatstone had 
determined the velocity of current electricity as not 
less than 288,000 miles in a second. Fizeau has 
more recently inferred from his experiments that 
the electricity passed through iron wire at the rate 
of 63,200 miles per second, and through copper 
wire with a velocity equal to 110,000 miles in the 
same tune. Mr. Gould thinks these values far too 
high; and he gives as the results of his observa- 
tions, which appear to have been made with much 
care, a velocity for the current electricity of not 
less than 12,000 nor more than 20,000 miles per 
second as it traverses the telegraphic wire and the 
earth in completing the circuit connection. A 
communication was made by Professor Loomis of 
novel, and to us curious, phenomena of electrical 
houses. His statement was as follows :—‘* With- 
in a few years past, several houses in the city of 
New York have exhibited electrical phenomena in a 
very remarkable degree. For months in succession 
they have emitted sparks of considerable intensity, 
accompanied by aloud snap. A stranger, on en- 
tering one of these electrical houses, in attempting 
to shake hands with the inmates, receives a shock, 
which is quite noticeable, and somewhat unpleasant. 
Ladies, in attempting to kiss each other, are saluted 
hy a spark. A spark is perceived whenever the 
hand is brought near to the knob of a door, the 
gilded frame of a mirror, the gas pipes, or any 
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metallic body, especially when this body communi- 
eates freely with the earth. In one house which | 
have had the opportunity to examine, a child in 
taking hold of the knob of a door received so severe 
a shock that it ran off in great fright. The lady 
of the house, in approaching the speaking tube to 
give orders to the servants, received a very un- 
pleasant shock in the mouth, and was much annoyed 
by the electricity, until she learned first to touch 
the tube with her finger. In passing from one 
parlor to the other, if she chanced to step upon the 
brass plate which serves as a slide for the folding- 
doors, she received an unpleasant shock in the foot. 
When she touched her finger to the chandelier 
(the room was lighted with gas by a chandelier 
suspended from the ceiling) there appeared a bril- 
liant spark and a snap. In many houses the phe- 
nomena have been so remarkable as to occasion 
general surprise, and almost alarm. After a care- 
ful examination of several cases of this kind, I have 
come to the conclusion, that the electricity is cre- 
ated by the friction of the shoes of the inmates on 
the carpets of the house. In order to produce this 
effect, there must be a combination of several favor- 
able circumstances. The carpet, or at least its up- 
per surface, must be entirely of wool, and of a 
close texture, in order to furnish an abundance of 
electricity. So far as I have had an opportunity to 
judge, | infer that heavy velvet carpets answer this 
purpose best. ‘Two thicknesses of in-grain carpet- 
ing answer very well. ‘The effect of the increased 
thickness is obviously to improve the insulation of 
the carpet. The carpet must be quite dry, and 
also the floor of the room, so that the fluid may not 
| be conveyed away as soon as it is excited. This 
will not generally be the case except in winter, and 
in rooms which are habitually kept quite warm. 
The most remarkable cases which | have heard of 
in New York have been of close, wel! built houses, 
kept very warm by furnaces; and the electricity 
was most abundant in very cold weather. In warm 
weather only feeble signs of electricity are obtained. 
The rubber on the shoe must also be dry, like the 
carpet, and it must be rubbed upon the carpet some- 
what vigorously.’"-—The papers have been tolera- 
bly numerous ; and those by Professors Agassiz, 
Silliman, W. R. Johnson, and W. B. Rogers 
were of much interest in their respective depart- 
ments. The following statement, made by Professors 
Rogers and Johnson, has its value from its practical 





importance. They took occasion to call attention 
to the fact that the anticipations excited by the dis- 
covery of gold on the surface are seldom fully real- 
‘ized. At the surface, meteoric influences have in 
/most cases been at work, and have effected such a 
‘decomposition and segregation that there the gold 
,is easily obtained ; but as we proceed lower down, 
| beyond the influence of the air, we find the gold so 
‘closely connected with other minerals that its sepa- 
ration is a very difficult process, only effected after 
much expense and labor. In explanation of these 
views, it was stated, that at Gold Hill the toll at 
the mill for grinding is, for surface ore, 20 cents— 
for that obtained lower down, 30 cents the bushel. 
It is found, however, that if, after the ore has once 
been operated on and all the gold possible ex- 
tracted, it is exposed for a few months to atmos- 
pheric influences, you can then obtain as much gold 
from a bushel of ore as at first. —A/heneum. 


Tue Remains or James tue Seconp.—The 
following curious account, says a writer in the 
Notes and Queries, was given to me by Mr. Fitz- 
Simons, an Irish gentleman, upwards of eighty 
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years of age, with whom [ became acquainted when 
resident with my family at Toulouse, in September, 
1840 ; he having resided in that city for many years 
as a teacher of the French and English languages, 
and had attended the late Sir William Follett in 
the former capacity there in 1817. He said :— 
‘«*] was a prisoner in Paris, in the Convent of the 
English Benedictines, in the Rue St. Jacques, dur- 
ing part of the Revolution. In the year 1793 or 
1794 the body of King James I. of England was 
in one of the chapels there—where it had been 
deposited some ume, under the expectation that it 
would one day be sent to England for interment in 
Westminster Abbey. It had never been buried. 
The body was in a wooden coffin, enclosed in a leaden 
one, and that again enclosed in a second wooden 
one, covered with black velvet. While I was a 
prisoner, the sans-culottes broke open the coffins to 
get at the lead to cast into bullets. The body lay 
exposed nearly a whole day. It was swaddled like 
a mummy, bound tight with garters. ‘The sans- 
culottes took out the body, which had been em- 
balmed. ‘There was a strong smell! of vinegar and 
eamphor. The corpse was beautiful and perfect ; 
the hands and nails were very fine. I moved and bent 
every finger. I never saw so fine a set of teeth in 
my life. A young lady, a fellow-prisoner, wished 
much to have a tooth; I tried to get one out for 
her, but could not, they were so firmly fixed. The 
feet also were very beautiful. The face and cheeks 
were just as if he were alive. I rolled his eyes; 
the eyeballs were perfectly firm under my finger. 
The French and English prisoners gave money to 
the sans-culottes for showing the body. ‘They said 
he was a good sans-culotte, and that they were go- 
ing to put him into a hole in the publie churchyard 
like other sans-culottes ; and he was carried away 
—but where the body was thrown | never heard. 
King George IV. tried all in his power to get 
tidings of the body, but could not. Around the 
chapel were several wax moulds of the face hang 
up, made probably at the time of the king's death, 
and the corpse was very like them. ‘The body had 
been originally leept at the palace of St. Germains, 
whence it was brought to the Convent of the Bene- 
dictines. Mr. Porter, the prior, was a prisoner 
at the time in his own convent.”’ 


Mapame Saint Avsin, at one time a very cele- 
brated singer of the Opéra Comique, died a few 
days ago, at the advanced age of eighty-seven. 
She was performing during the worst period of the 
first revolution, and was in communication with 
Marat, Robespierre, and Collot d’Herbois. She 
exerted her influence with these men to save vic- 
tims from the seaffold, although there was a certain 
risk in so doing; and during all her life was re- 
markable for charity and kindness. She left the 
stage at the age of forty-two. The Empress 
Josephine appointed her one of her readers. 
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Tue blood that flowed at Lexington, and crimsoned 
bright Champlain, 

Streams still along the Southern Gulf and by the 
lakes of Maine ; 

It flows — that swell above Pacific’s golden 
sand, 

And throbs in hearts that love and grieve by dark 

: Atlantic’s strand. 








It binds in one vast brotherhood the trapper of the 
west, 

With men whose cities glass themselves in Erie’s 
classic breast ; 

And those to whom September brings the fireside’s 
social hours, 

With those who see December’s brow enwreathed 
with gorgeous flowers ! 


From where Columbia laughs to greet the smiling 
western wave, 

To where Potomac sighs beside the patriot hero’s 
grave ; 

And from the steaming everglades to Huron’s !ord- 
ly flood, 

The glory of the nation’s past thrills through a 
kindred blood ! 

Whenever Arnold's tale is told it dyes the cheek 
with shame, 

And glows with pride o’er Bunker Hill or Moul- 
trie’s wilder fame ; 

And wheresoe’er above the fray the stars of empire 
gleam, 

Upon the deck or o’er the dust it pours a common 
stream ! 


It is asacred legacy ye never can divide, 

Nor take from village urchin, nor the son of city 
pride ; 

Nor the hunter's white-haired children who find a 
fruitful home 

Where nameless lakes are sparkling, and where 
lonely rivers roam! 

Greene drew his sword at Eutaw; and bleeding 
southern feet 

Trod the march across the Delaware amid the snow 
and sleet ; 

And, lo! upon the parchment where the natal rec- 
ord shines, 

The burning page of Jefferson bears Franklin's 
calmer lines! 


Could ye divide that record bright, and tear the 
names apart 

That erst were written boldly there with plight of 
hand and heart ! 

Could ye erase a Hancock’s name, e’en with the 
sabre’s edge, ] 

Or wash out with fraternal blood a Carroll’s double 
pledge ? 

Say, can the South sell out her share in Bunker’s 
hoary height ? 

Or can the North give up her boast in Yorktown’s 
closing fight? 

Can ye divide with equal hand a heritage of graves, 

Or rend in twain the starry flag that o’er them 
proudly waves? 

Can ye cast lots for Vernon’s soil, or chaffer ‘mid 
the gloom 

That hangs its solemn folds about your common 
Father’s tomb? 

Or could ye meet around his grave as fratricidal 
foes, 

And wake your burning curses o’er his pure and 
calm repose ! 


Ye dare not! is the Alleghanian thunder-toned 
decree ; . 

’T is echoed where Nevada guards the blue and 
tranquil sea ; 

Where tropic waves delighted clasp our flowery 
southern shore, 

And where through frowning mountain gates Ne- 
braska’s waters roir! 
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